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A “Famous Daughters” 
Issue 


THE LADIES’ se For February : 
HOME JOURNAL Entirely made up in 


prose, verse and fiction 
by contributions from the pens of daughters of 
famous parentage, showing the strength of heredi- 
tary genius in families. This number brings together 
for the first time between the covers of a single 
magazine the work of thirty daughters of famous 
families—a unique literary departure successfully 
carried out. 


‘Mrs. LAURA RICHARDS 


Miss ETHEL INGALLS 


ik CONTRIBUTED BY THE DAUGHTERS OF 


Hawthorne Dickens 

Horace Greeley Thackeray 

President Harrison Mr. Gladstone 

William D. Howells James Fenimore Cooper 
General Sherman Jefferson Davis 
Ex-Senator Ingalls Dean Bradley 


AND A SCORE OF OTHERS 


For One Dollar we will Mail 
THe Lapies’ Home JourNAL 
To any address for one year 
ON THE NEWS-STANDS, TEN CENTS A COPY 


GABRIELLE GREELEY 
Circulation is more than 700,000 Copies each issue : 7 if 


THE Curtis PuBLisHiING Company. - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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containing this ew fifty-six or F ireside 


es. The subscription price 
is $3 a year, payable in advance. 


“ones is Prepaid by 

the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa, add $2.08. 


Club Rates are as follows: 
Two new subscriptions, $5; one 
renewal and one new subscrip- 
tion, $5 ; five new subscriptions, 
$10; one renewal and four new 
subscriptions, $10. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances,—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remiit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed: 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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Travels 


You should have and read these 
refreshing outdoor books: 


Southern California: Its 
Valleys, Hills, and Streams ; 
its Animals, Birds, and Fishes ; 
its Gardens, Farms, ard Cli- 
mate. By THEODORE S. VAN 
DYKE. $1.50. Alsohis Rifle, 
Rod, and Gun in California, 
$1.50, and The Still Hunter 
(deer-stalking), $2.00. 


Face to Face with the 
Mexicans. Seven years’ fa- 
miliar intercourse with them. 
By FANNY CHAMBERS GOOCH. 
200 Illustrations. Cloth, $3.50. 

“She unlocks the doors everywhere to 
our intimate acquaintance with neighbors 
whom we cannot afford to ignore.” 

D. Howg 

Norway Nights and 
Russian Days. By Mrs. 
S. M. HENRY Davis. With 
many characteristic illustra- 
tions of people, places, and 
things of interest. New edi- 
tion, cloth, decorated, $1.25. 
A charming book. 


*,.* All booksellers, or 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert 
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The Simplicity 
of Christianity 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 


A Sermon preached in 

Plymouth Church, and 

recently published in 

The Christian Union. 
pages and cover. 


Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 
$5 a hundred copies. 
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Constant Improvements make it the most modern machine on the market 
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Solid Silver 
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WE MAKE 
SOLID SILVER ONLY, AND OF BUT 
ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, Poo FINE. 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE 


ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM STERLING 
FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 
AND THE QUESTION 
WHITING Merc Co. 
iS NEVER RAISED CONCERNING 
A GIFT BEARING 


OUR TRADE MARK, 


Silversmiths, 


Union Square & 16th St., 


NEW YORK. 
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The Outlook 


T this writing there is every indi- 
cation that the difficulty with 
Chili reached and passed a crisis 
on Monday. At noon on that 
day the President submitted to 
Congress the diplomatic corre- 
spondence, together with a special 
message covering the transactions 
between the two Governments, 

reciting in detail the facts from our point of view, and 
communicating the conclusions of the Government. The 
diplomatic correspondence is too long to be summarized. 
It is characterized by vigorous insistence on our part 
on the American view of the case, and by an equally vig- 
orous presentation of the Chilian view of the case on the 
part of the Government of that country. There appear in 
the Chilian correspondence expressions of regret and of dis- 
approval of the assault in the city of Valparaiso, which 
indicate a somewhat different temper from that with which 
the Chilian authorities have been generally accredited. 
President Harrison recounts at length the circumstances 
attending the attack on the men from the Baltimore, 
declaring that the sailors were not guilty of any breach of 
the peace ; that they were unarmed and defenseless, and 
that eighteen of them were stabbed and beaten, while 
only one Chilian suffered any injury. He also affirms 
that the conduct of the Chilian police was extremely unsat- 
isfactory to our Government ; that there was every evidence 
of popular animosity on the part of the populace at Val- 
paraiso toward our sailors ; and that the conclusions reached 
by the Chilian Judge of Crimes, after an investigation 
extending over nearly three months, do not modify the 
judgment of the United States Government that its 
sailors were assaulted, beaten, stabbed, and / killed for no 
offense on their part, but as the result of an outbreak of 
feeling against this country and Government. 


The Chilian authorities have not questioned the right 
of the American Minister to shelter political refugees in 
the Legation, nor has any demand been made for the sur- 
render of these refugees, but the request of Mr. Egan for 
a safe conduct from Chili on behalf of the refugees was 
denied. Without any formal safe conduct, but by the 
acquiescence of the Chilian authorities, these refugees 
were placed on the “ Yorktown” and are being conveyed 
to Callao, Peru. During the stay of the refugees the 
American Legation was subjected to close and offensive 
police surveillance. The note addressed by Sefior Matta, 
the Chilian Minister of Foreign Affairs, to the Chilian 
Ministers abroad, the President holds to have been 
undiplomatic and grossly insulting to the Executive 
Department and to the American naval officers. A request 
for the recall of Mr. Egan was not accompanied by any 
specification, and as the President inferred that the request 
was based upon the official acts of Mr. Egan, of which he 
approved, he refused to consider the question at this 
stage. On the twenty-first of the present month the Presi- 


dent sent to the Government of Chili an ultimatum con- 
taining the conclusions of the Government that the assault 
on the American sailors had its origin in a feeling of 
hostility to this Government ; that the public authorities 
of Valparaiso failed in their duty to protect our sailors ; 
that the police and the Chilian soldiers were themselves 
participants in the attack, and that a suitable apology and 
adequate reparation must be made for the injury done to 
this Government. 

No sooner was the correspondence before Congress 
than the reply of the Chilian Government to the ultima- 
tum of the United States was received. Although not 
published in full, it is, if the telegraphic synopsis can be 
trusted, definite and explicit, and covers all the ‘points in 
the controversy. Chili agrees to withdraw the note of 
Sefor Matta to the Chilian Ministers abroad, which was 
unquestionably insolent, insulting, and undiplomatic to 
the last degree, and its issuance is now acknowledged to 
have been an error of judgment. The request for the 
withdrawal of Mr. Egan is also rescinded. With regard 
to the question of the assault and the matter of damages, 
the Chilian Government proposes to submit the whole 
matter to the arbitration of some neutral nation, and, if 
this proposition does not find acceptance at Washington, 
to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
If this report of the contents of the Chilian reply is trust- 
worthy, there ought to be, and there probably will be, no 
further trouble in adjusting the differences between the 
two Governments. The assault at Valparaiso was unjusti- 
fiable, although there is an open question regarding provo- 
cation to popular feeling against this country. The note 
of Sefor Matta was unquestionably of a character which 
no Government could tolerate. Nevertheless, nothing has 
yet transpired which, in view of the reparation that Chili 
now offers, cannot be honorably disposed of under the 
terms submitted by the Chilian Government. Our Gov- 
ernment has shown all the firmness which the occasion re- 
quired, has made out its case so far as the diplomatic 
exigencies demanded, and is now in a position to accept 
any reasonable approach to reparation and an expression 
of regret. There is nothing to gain by humiliating Chili; 
there is everything to gain by a wise, moderate, and dis- 
passionate treatment of the questions at issue. To that 
treatment the Administration will be held by public opinion. 
All attempts to create passion or stir belligerent feeling have 
signally failed of response. 


President Harrison has evidently been doing his duty 
in Louisiana. When the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee met in New Orleans the last of December, the 
Warmoth, or Anti-Lottery, faction was outvoted, 47 to 26, 
and, after a violent row, in which bribery was charged and 
revolvers were drawn, withdrew to the custom-house, and re- 
solved upon separate action. Last week the Llerwig, or 
Pro-Lottery, faction held its State Convention. For some 
reason—not unaccountable—it adopted resolutions which, 
on the whole, opposed the Lottery amendment, and 
favored the renomination of President Harrison. Inas- 
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much as this wing of the party was the one most opposed 
to President Harrison, as well as most in favor of the 
Lottery, it was obvious that both resolutions were drafted 
in order to keep the President from taking an active part 
in the campaign. Herwig, the leader of this faction and 


chairman of the State Central Committee, is one of the. 


half-dozen stockholders of the Lottery, and ex-Senator 
Pinchback, the negro boss, belonging to the same faction, 
is another of its stockholders. Ex-Governor Warmoth, 
the leader of the other faction, was Governor in 1868, when 
the Lottery received its charter. He refused to sign this 
charter, though it was supported by every legislator of 
his party. Yet he failed to kill it with his veto. He is 
now Collector of Customs at New Orleans, and in this 
position is under the influence of the President. 


More important than this State:Convention, however, 
was the mass-meeting of the Women’s Anti-Lottery League, 
held in Tulane University Hall on the evening of the same 
-day. “Every nook and corner,” says the “ New Delta,” 
“found an occupant, and the aisles were packed with peo- 
ple seeming perfectly content could they but hear, not 
being able to see, the speakers. . Hundreds were turned 
away.” It was an audience whose emotions were stirred, 
and the applause was almost continuous. The chairman 
of the Anti-Lottery Convention at Baton Rouge presented 
the resolution adopted by that body recognizing the help 
which the women of the State had given to the Anti- 
Lottery cause. ‘ This resolution,” he said, “ came from an 
assemblage composed of men who have been foremost in 
every good cause in the State. . . . It came from men of 
a younger generation, too, who had inherited a love of 
liberty, and who had not altogether forgotten the lessons 
of morality taught them at their mothers’ knees.” The 
Treasurer of the Anti-Lottery Committee followed in a 
speech which dwelt upon the unanimity with which the 
women of the State labored for the Anti-Lottery cause. 
' They disliked mixing in the politics of the country, but 
they were able “to discern the difference between politics 
and patriotism.” Then followed Bishop Sessums in a strong 
address denouncing the contention of the Lottery organs 
that “women and clergymen, sentiment and religion, 
have no place in the controversy, but are to be as the bats 
in the fable, hovering above the smoking field while others 
are waging the strife.” Finally, Dr. Palmer concluded the 
meeting with a stirring appeal to the Church to do its duty 
in the contest. 


“«T want to ask one question,’ he said: ‘Is it not damning that this 
Lottery seeks to destroy the best evidence of the virtue and humanity 
of woman by silencing her voice in it? If the issue be for the Lottery 
as against the Church and the women of the land,I go with the 
women. Politics should not be considered in this Lottery issue; the 
controversy and issue now stand upon the highest plane; it is away 
out of politics, and I believe is now being so understood by the people 
of the land. There is a great moral issue involved in this question— 
it is whether the State of Louisiana shall maintain within its borders a 
university for the propagation of vice and crime.’ ” 


On another page we print a letter calling upon the churches 
throughout the Nation to help those of Louisiana in their 
struggle against the Lottery; and we here indorse the 
appeal of the women of Louisiana to the women of the 
Nation to join them in their struggle. The membership 
fee in the Women’s Anti-Lottery League is one dollar. 
Henceforth every dollar sent to us by a woman reader 
interested in this cause will enroll its giver in the organ- 
ization in which the Christian women of Louisiana are 
laboring to deliver their State and Nation. 
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Senator Saxton, of this State, has prepared a series of 
amendments to the Corrupt Practices Act which will very 
considerably extend its scope. He proposes: That the 
sections which make it unlawful to buy or sell a vote, 
or intimidate voters, shall be extended so as to embrace 
registration and voting at primary elections, caucuses, and 
conventions ; the addition of a section limiting the amounts 
which candidates for the various offices can expend or con- 
tribute for campaign purposes, and prohibiting candidates 
for judicial offices from paying any political assessments 
whatever ; a section defining political campaign expenses 
and making it unlawful for a candidate or other person to 
pay or contribute money for any other campaign purpose 
than those specified ; a section providing that every politi- 
cal committee, club, or organization shall elect a treasurer, 
who shall keep accurate accounts, and to whom all moneys 
received by any member shall be reported, and who shall 
publish, after election, a detailed statement, under oath, 
of all moneys received from any source and expended for 
any purpose by such committee, club, or organization. It 
is very doubtful whether, under Tammany rule, these 
amendments will pass the Legislature, but whatever their 
chances may be, Mr. Saxton has acted wisely in bringing 
them forward. They ought to be kept before the voters 
of the State until they become part of its law, fo&they are 
all protections to the purity of the ballot and additional 
obstacles in the path of bosses and machines. To rid 
the country of the rule of these nuisances and corrupters 
of public life no expenditure of time or money is too great. 
Public sentiment still needs education in this matter, and 
there is no way in which it can be educated so rapidly as 
by having concrete laws up for discussion. We shall 
shortly discuss at length the matter of the Australian 
ballot and the objections taken to it in some quarters. 


The affairs of the New York Life Insurance Company 
have been examined by the State Department of Insurance, 
and the publication of Secretary Pierce’s report must be 
accepted as sustaining in fhe main the charges against the 
present management of the Company. It will be a great 
relief to the policy-holders and to vast financial interests 
to know on the highest authority that there is no question 
about the solvency of the Company. It has a surplus of 
nearly $15,000,000. It ought to have had a much larger 
surplus. The report shows, for example, the purchase of a 
New York apartment-house for $1,009,000 when its actual 
value did not exceed $480,000, and the investment of 
$1,102,000 in Paris real estate appraised by the French 
Government at only $470,000. Regarding Cashier Banta’s 
charge that the officers of the Company paid thousands of 
dollars in the shape of blackmail to prevent exposure of 
charges of misconduct, the report says: “ The truth of this 
charge is admitted by the officers. Several thousand 
dollars were paid to one Joseph Howard for the purpose of 
suppressing the publication of articles that he had prepared 
attacking the managementof theCompany.” The agency 
business of the Company has been so badly managed that 
three agencies owe the Company $1,500,000. The agen- 
cies were in the hands of irresponsible men whose charac- 
ter was either confessedly bad or under very serious sus- 
picion, and to whom extravagant concessions and unwar- 
rantable allowances have been paid. ‘“ My review of the 
facts,” says Superintendent Pierce, “ convinces me that 
this whole agency business, in all its features and relations 
to the Company and the results therefrom, were entirely 
in favor of the interests and profits of the agents, and 
against those of the Company, and the management were 
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guilty of gross neglect in their duties in permitting such 
continuous deviations from ordinary business rules, to the 
great loss of the Company.” 


The report is, in effect, a severe condemnation of the 
management along almost all its chief lines of activity ; it 
must be fatal to Mr. Beers and his associates ; it leaves them 
no alternative but to resign. The New York Life is one 
of the three largest insurance companies in the world. It 
represents a vast business, and its proper management is 
a matter of National concern. It is freely charged that 
the whole management has become tinctured with corrup- 
tion and incompetency, and that more exists than appears 
in the official report. However this may be, the policy- 
holders have but one recourse, and that is to put the man- 
agement of the Company into new hands, The life insur- 
ance business has attained such magnitude and is of such 
importance that economy and honesty in the management 
of the great companies are in the highest degree essential, 
not only to the future prosperity of the companies, but to 
the welfare of an immense number of insurers and to the 
stability of the money markets of the world. The New 
York “ Times,” which has conducted a campaign of unre- 
lenting energy against Mr. Beers, has rendered the public 
a service hardly second to that which it rendered when it 
mercilessly and with splendid journalistic honesty attacked 


the Tweed Ring. 


The London “ Speaker,” in its editorial on the death of 
Emile de Laveleye, brings out the qualities of mind and 
heart which made the Belgian economist one of the leaders 
of European thought. Born a Catholic, he early broke from 
the dogma, and still more the political and social system, 
which the Church and its conservative supporters upheld, 
but he remained true to his deeply religious nature, and 
built his social and political creed upon the justice and 
brotherhood which he found in the teaching and kingdom 
of Christ. In international politics he was a powerful and 
unceasing advocate of peace and arbitration. Hostile 
armies and hostile tariffs were repugnant to his deep- 
seated belief in human brotherhood. In national politics 
he was a yet more powerful advocate of peace and arbitra- 
tion, for he himself performed the work of a mediator 
between the richer and the poorer classes. Never a Socialist 
in the Continental sense of the term, he was one of the pio- 
neers of the Socialism which is making such headway among 
generous minds in all English-speaking countries. He 
believed that the most serious duty of the State was, not 
the protection of the vested interests of the well-to-do, but 
the protection of the inalienable but unrecognized rights of 
all men to wholesome conditions of labor and the full reward 
of their labor. “ Property,” he said, “ will not perish, but 
there will be gradual modifications in the manner in 
which it is held. It will become more and more a personal, 
and less and less a hereditary, right.” ‘We may reasonably 
believe that by and by that maxim which is at once both 
the absolute negation of communism and the most sacred 
justice will receive legislative recognition: ‘To each the 
produce, and nothing but the produce, of his labor.’” Writ- 
ing with such convictions, his history of Socialism com- 
pelled thoughtful men among the possessing classes to 


recognize the element of justice which gave strength to 


the social agitation, and paved the way for better laws, 
Supported by the heart and conscience of the entire com- 
munity. One of the most learned men in Europe, there was 
no one of whom he could not learn. To his breadth of 
sympathy was due his breadth and clearness of vision. 


A Family Paper 
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The death of Mr. Christopher Pearse Cranch, on Wednes- 
day of last week, marks the close of a long, honorable, and 
fruitful life, associated with the best traditions of Ameri- 
can culture. The son of the eminent Chief Justice of the 
Circuit Court of the District of Columbia, and descended 
from a family of the most honorable record in Massachusetts, 
Mr. Cranch began life with the best possible New England 
heritage. Born at Alexandria, Va., in 1813, educated at 
Harvard and at the Divinity School at Cambridge, a clergy- 
man for seven years, and then an artist, studying in Italy 
and France for more than a decade, Mr. Cranch returned 
to his native land in 1864, and made his permanent home 
at Cambridge. Among our readers he was probably better 
known as a poet than as an artist. His translation of the 
“ Aneid,” and his various volumes of verse, his attractive 
personality, the purity of his aims, and the spirituality of 
his nature, won him a confidence and regard which his de- 
votion to his art deepened into admiration. Mr. Cranch’s 
verse is characterized by purity of feeling, by delicacy and 
sincerity of sentiment, by a refined imagination, and by 
finished art. The repose of his life, which seemed to have 
little in touch with the bustling time, afforded opportunity 
for a ripe and gracious culture, the charm of which was 
felt by all who knew him. Such men, whatever the value 
of their positive achievements, enrich and sweeten life in 
this busy, materialistic country. 


Ex-Congressman Horr, of Michigan, has written for the 
“ Tribune” a column article in reply to the paragraph in 
these columns noting the increase in our imports in spite 
of the successive increases in the tariff. Mr. Horr espe- 
ially objects to our statement that “ the country goes on 
uying as much as ever of foreign producers, simply 
paying more for what it gets.” He urges at much length 
that higher tariffs have not involved higher prices. To 
this, of course, no answer is necessary except that no 
manufacturer ever demanded a higher tariff except for the 
sake of higher prices, and that the fathers of protection all 
admitted and justified the increase in prices occasioned by 
the tariff imposed to help infant industries. To deny the 
increase in prices is plainly to deny the help that is given. 
But another of Mr. Horr’s criticisms is not so obviously at 
fault. He says: 

“How any man who knows anything about the products of the 
farms of the United States could have stated that ‘a large proportion’ 
of their crops is always sold in the foreign markets, is to me beyond 
comprehension. If the writer would just stop and think a moment, 
he would see how preposterous such a statement is. The corn crop 
of the United States alone, this year, is worth $300,000,000 more 
than the entire quantity of every description of goods shipped out of 
the United States. The grass crop alone is worth more than all the 
goods of every description shipped into and out of the United States 
during each year. The simple fact is that of the farm products of the 
United States we do not market abroad to exceed one dollar’s worth 
where we consume nine dollars’ worth here at home.” 

Last year, it seems, the value of the corn crop, in- 
stead of being $300,000,000 greater than the entire value 
of our exports, was $100,000,000 less. As regards the 
hay crop, Mr. Horr does not confine his assertion to this 
year, but states that “each year” it exceeds in value all 
our imports and exports of every description. The “Sta 
tistical Abstract,” published last year under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, showed that the value of 
this crop has not reached $415,000,000 since 1881, while 
the value of imports and exports has never been less than 
$1,300,000,000, As to the “ simple fact” with which Mr. 
Horr concludes his arraignment, it need only be said that 
the census of 1880 estimated the total value of the product 
of American farms at $2,213,000,000. The value of the 
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agricultural exports for the same year was $5 43,000,000. 
In other words, the proportion of foreign exports was just 
three times as great as Mr. Horr said it was. The “ Trib- 
une” entitles its article “An Ignorant Writer Called 
Down.” We are always glad to meet critics as courteous 


as Mr. Horr. 


GENERAL News.—The Democratic National Committee 
has selected Chicago as the place for holding the Democratic 
National Convention next summer; the date of the Con- 
vention is June 21. An outbreak in favor of ex-Presi- 
dent Fonseca took place near Rio Janeiro last week ; about 
two hundred persons overpowered their guards and seized 
two forts, but were the next day defeated by the regular 
troops. About twenty lives were lost, and as many more 
persons were injured,by the burning of the National Surgical 
Institute in Indianapolis, Ind., on Friday of last week. 
Reports that the Pope is seriously ill have been contra- 
dicted. The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, of London, has had a 
relapse, and is confined to his bed. The Maryland 
Legislature has chosen Charles H. Gibson United States 
Senator. The election of a successor in Parliament to 
the present Duke of Devonshire, formerly the Marquis of 
Hartington, resulted in a notable triumph for the Gladstone 
Liberals; their representative, Mr. Maden, carried the dis- 
trict (Rossendale) by a majority of 1,225 over Sir Thomas 
Brooks, the Liberal-Unionist, although Lord Hartington’s 
majority at the last election was 1,450. The Grand 
Duke Nikolaewitch Constantine, uncle of the Czar of 
Russia and father of the Queen of Greece, died on Janu- 
ary 25, at the age of sixty-five. Justice Joseph P. 
Bradley, of the United States Supreme Court, died in 
Washington on January 22, at the age of seventy-eight; 
he was appointed to the Supreme Court bench in 1870 by 
President Grant. 


A Sober Second Thought 


We summarize in the Outlook the President’s message 
on the Chilian difficulty and the Chilian reply. Now 
that the dignity of the country is safe, we ought to look 
dispassionately not only at the transactions which led to 
the trouble, but also at the antecedent circumstances. 
The assault on the United States sailors in the harbor 
of Valparaiso is one of those things which ought not to be 
overlooked, but we are bound to consider the state of popu- 
lar feeling which led to it, and to ask whether we were in 
any way responsible for that feeling. The Chilians claim 
that a drunken brawl cannot be a just cause of inter- 
national offense. In the Louisiana affair we told Italy 
that the local courts would investigate the matter by 
the usual legal procedure. Thej-did investigate it, without 
result and with no intention of reaching results. 
There is another aspect of this affair. There is no doubt 
but that if the Chilian Government up to this time had 
made an apology to the United States it would have been 
instantly swept out of power. A year ago, when 
a similar state of affairs existed in Portugal, Lord 
Salisbury recognized the position of the Portuguese Cab- 
inet, and helped the Ministry out of its dilemma by not 
pressing it at an inopportune moment. If the English 
demand had been pressed and acceded to, the Ministry 
would Ifave been swept out of power in an instant. That 
was the very thing which England wished to avoid, and 
the very thing which was avoided by a little skillful diplo- 
macy. It is reported that Mr. Blaine takes this view of 
the Chilian affair. If he does, it confirms the general 
view of his sagacity. 
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This is a difficulty between a country with a population 
of sixty-five millions on one side and a country with a 
population of three millions on the other side. It is, 
therefore, impossible in any event to suspect the United 
States of cowardice. We shall never have a better oppor- 
tunity of illustrating a new law of intercourse between 
nations. At the Pan-American Congress our Government 
urged strongly the adoption of the principle of arbitration 
between all American States. We identified ourselves with 
that principle, and declared ourselves willing to abide by 
it under all circumstances. In his message to the present 
Congress, President Harrison refers to “the advanced 
position which the Government has taken upon the . 
subject of international arbitration,’ and urges the 
concurrence of Congress in a “renewed expression of 
our adherence to this method of settling disputes.” 
It would be in the last degree illogical and undigni- 
fied for us to abandon this high position in such a 
case as this. It is said by some that personal affronts 
cannot be arbitrated. So it was said when barbarism 
began to yield to civilization and the murderer was 
turned over from private vengeance to the justice of 
the courts. The whole code of honor between nations 
so far has been as conventional as the old code of honor 
between gentlemen—the code which kept every man on 
the outlook for insult, and made him prompt to settle it 
by the shedding of blood. The world has as keen a sense 
of honor as of old, but there are far fewer people insulted 
than formerly, and dueling is fast becoming disreputable. 
It is high time that we changed the conventional and tra- 
ditional policy of nations by taking that moral leadership 
which will be ours if we have the courage and the charac- 
ter to seize it. Weare too strong to act from passion ; 
we ought to be too great to be affected by the traditions of 
the past. War is a barbarism from every point of view. 
There are cases in which it may still be necessary, but 
they ought to be very few; and it is extremely doubtful 
whether our trouble with Chili is one of them. Certainly 
we have not yet exhausted the resources of diplomacy and we 
have not so much as raised the question of arbitration. Two 
American sailors have been killed, and we propose to 
avenge them by killing as many hundreds or thousands 
of the subjects of Chili as come in the path of our army 
or our vessels of war. In such a struggle women and 
children must take their share of disaster and death. The 
whole thing is monstrous from the Christian point of view. 
The time has come to make an end of the barbarism which 
has shaped the traditional intercourse of nations. The 
United States has the magnificent opportunity of becom- 
ing the peacemaker of the world. It has already posed 
as the peacemaker of the New World, and yet it has been 
gravely discussing the possibility of crushing one of 
its weaker neighbors. This is not greatness; it is not 
leadership. If war must come, let it come without pas- 
sion, without haste; let it come with the solemnity and 
deliberation of the execution of a sentence. If we are 
great enough, it will never come. 


Charles Dudley Warner 


It is now twenty years since “ My Summer in a Gar- 
den” and “ Backlog Studies” stole quietly and without 
preliminary announcement into a popularity which was 
the instinctive recognition of a genuine literary gift. 
Mr. Warner has been a fertile writer in the two decades 
which have elapsed since his first books won their way to 
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the heart of the reading public in this country ; fiction, 
biography, criticism, travel, and the discursive essay 
have been used in turn as methods of expression, and all 
with distinct and honorable success. Mr. Warner is a 
typical American man of letters; sincere, unostentatious, 
cultivated, witty, and honestly successful. His versatility 
has led him in many directions, but always in fruitful ones ; 
a genuine interest in life and a real sympathy with men 
rather than restless and barren curiosity have inspired 
these varied studies and diverse experiments. As a 
traveler Mr. Warner enjoys a well-won pre-eminence even 
in this day of incessant wandering, and among a people 
so nomadic as ourselves. His travels, however, have 
differed in quality from the travels of too many restless 
Americans. He has seen what is significant in many 
countries, and he has mastered the art of sharing his sight 
with others. “ Saunterings,” “In the Levant,” and the 
other volumes of travel from the same hand are books of 
keen observation and of delightful literary quality. 

Mr. Warner’s journalistic sense has not been lost in his 
literary activities ; he is one of the few men who preserve 
both instincts without sacrificing the special quality of 
either. This journalistic sense is seen at its best in a 
series of fresh and valuable studies of contemporary life and 
progress in the Southern and Western sections of our own 
country; studies characterized by intelligence, insight, 
and sympathy. As a student of social life Mr. Warner 
has achieved success in a field which until very recent 
years was strange to him. The two ,novels, “ Their 
Pilgrimage” and “ A Little Journey in the World,” are full 
of delicate and exact delineation of manners and character, 
of that diffusive humor which pervades Mr. Warner’s work, 
and of a fine spirit of truth and loyalty to the highest aims 
and ideals. Mr. Warner knows how to lay bare the extrava- 
gance, the sham, the pretension, and the insincerity of 
society, but he is not less quick to recognize that which is 
true and pure and wholesome. His biography of Irving 
and the study of Shelley which appeared a few years ago 
in one of the magazines reveal his love for and insight 
into the higher forms of literature; while his lighter and 
more discursive work is full of charm and variety. Mr. 
Warner’s humor is distinctively American ; but it does not 
depend on broad effects or on striking extravagance of 
contrasts ; it is delicate, kindly, pervasive. It does not 
provoke noisy laughter, but it is full of the mirth which 
warms the heart and leaves a kindly glow behind it. We 
have had no more genuine humor than his; none of 
purer quality. One speaks with reserve of such matters, 
but it is impossible to make even so hasty a sketch of Mr. 
Warner’s work as this and leave out of account the charm 
of his personality, the dignity of his life, and the affection 
and respect which are his possessions, 


A Great Opportunity 


The genius of cities, as of men, lies in the recognition 
and use of opportunities. Men sometimes blunder into 
good fortune, but never into sustained achievement and in- 
fluence ; cities sometimes fall heir to valuable inheritances, 
but never to prolonged pre-eminence and supremacy. 
Athens did not become beautiful to the eye, and the very 
home and nursing-place of the imagination, by accident ; 
Florence did not by chance make herself the mother of great 
men who in turn enriched her with art and made her name 
a synonym for culture, In every instance of municipal great- 
ness there has been present a divining instinct, which not 
only kept the city true to its type, but inspired a splendid 
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illustration of that type; or there has been present an in 
telligence which forecast the future, recognized oppor- 
tunities, and made the most of them. 

Now, New York has from the beginning had a type of 
its own, as distinct as that of Boston or Philadelphia. It 
has been a cosmopolitan city from the start; seventeen 
languages were spoken here before the Revolution. The 
tongues and the races have multiplied since that time 
until the city has become one of the three or four modern 
centers of inter-racial commingling and communion. Bound 
by the strongest ties and the deepest sentiment to the coun- 
try which stretches away to the Pacific and the Gulf, New 
York is also peculiarly open to the thought and life of 
Europe. In the wider and nobler conception of the unity 
of humanity in its interests and achievements, this in- 
timacy of inter-racial influence becomes the very highest 
patriotism. It is a very small intelligence which sneers at 
one’s neighbors because they do not belong to one’s family ; 
it is a large intelligence which recognizes that the interests 
of a community are one; and the modern world is becom- 
ing every day more and more a great community. 

Cosmopolitan cities are solvents of the conflicting ele- 
ments in society; they are interpreters of the races to one 
another ; they are the arenas of freest and most searching 
discussions ; they are the battle-ground of the gravest 
social problems. In modern life their place grows steadily 
more important,their difficulties become more pressing, their 
opportunities greater. The disastrous failure of New York 
to give her local government dignity, purity, and intelli- 
gence is due to the defect in recognizing the peculiar 
dangers of the cosmopolitan type; it is the foreign vote 
thrown solidly into the ballot-box which makes the shame 
of Tammany rule possible. And this is not the only failure of 
New York to understand her own type and make the most 
of her position. A cosmopolitan city ought to reflect the 
breadth and scope of the intellectual life of the world ; in a 
special way it ought to collect and co-ordinate the scholar- 
ship of all times and races. The many races that crowd 
its streets ought to typify the many channels of knowledge 
which feed and nourish its higher life. It ought to stand 
for the highest as well as the broadest civilization ; as the 
highways of travel meet in it, so ought all the paths of re- 
search and thought. Every art, science, craft, skill, and 
knowledge ought to be at home in a cosmopolitan city. 

New York has not been without glimpses of the possi- 
bilities of its type on the intellectual side, but it has not 
yet come to a clear and definite thought of itself in the 
highest sphere of municipal action and influence, nor has 
it had a definite plan for the working out of its life on the 
side of knowledge and art. Admirable things have been 
done here; admirable institutions have arisen. The city 
is already the art center of the country ; music finds more 
and more intelligent support and zeal here; libraries are 
growing, though not as fast as they might; there are 
crowded professional and technical schools; there is a 
noble system of parks and drives planned to compass the 
highest beauty of the future; buildings of harmonious 
structure and decoration are multiplying ; on all sides there 
are evidences of a deep stirring of the city life and a 
reaching forth for the best things. New York begins to 
reveal an adequate cosmopolitanism ; to disclose the lines 
of imperial growth. 

But New York still needs leadership ; broad, intelligent, 
comprehensive direction in its intellectual development. 
A few years ago Columbia College gave small promise of 
furnishing this kind of guidance. When the city thought 
of the College at all, it thought of a conservative, old- 
fashioned institution, with rigid ecclesiastical traditions, 
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and standing apart from public interest and concern. 
Distinguished public servants had been trained by it, but 
as a college it has failed to impress itself on the mind and 
heart of the community. Of late years there has been a 
great and radical change; a new impulse has stirred the 
sluggish repose of the past; higher standards of scholar- 
ship, broader aims, quicker sympathy with current life, 
have transformed the old College into a University rap- 
idly advancing to a foremost place among kindred institu- 
tions. 

Columbia College is more read about, thought about, 
and talked about now in a year than in any decade of its 
earlier history. Local interest steadily deepens in it, local 
pride steadily gathers about it, local wealth begins to flow 
to it. Its President is a young man of character, force, 
far-sightedness, and deep popular sympathies. He brings 
to it a powerful impulse, the highest ideals, and a deter- 
mination to give it intellectual leadership in the city 
and the Nation. ‘The College and the city respond to the 
new impulse, and for the first time Columbia pushes for- 
ward to its place, and New York recognizes what that place 
ought to be. Age, history, large wealth,an immense fund 
to draw upon when once the imagination of the city is 
touched—these are the resources of the College in the 
new era upon which it has entered. It can supply the 
intellectual leadership which New York has so far lacked, 
and, lacking, has missed its highest influence and achieve- 
ment. A great university is the nursery of intellectual 
activity and scholarly achievement; it fills out on the 
largest lines the rich life of a great cosmopolitan com- 
munity ; it stimulates taste, ambition, energy; it is a bul- 
wark against the materialism of wealth. Under its foster- 
ing care all that makes for civilization thrives. With 
Columbia College at the head of our educational iystitu- 
tions, affiliated with them on practical working lines, hold- 
ing steadily in view the highest aims, true to the most 
generous ideals of American life, New York will secure 
the educational development and pre-eminence which its 
cosmopolitanism necessitates. The suggestion that some 
kind of co operation ought to be made between Columbia 
and the University of the City of New York in order to 
concentrate teaching force and avoid duplication of instru- 
mentalities is sound and wise. 

To realize this ideal Columbia College needs ample 
ground, proper buildings, and adequate appliances. Lack 
of room and the proximity of railroads have made the 
present site of the College untenable. Removal is imper- 
ative. Under these circumstances the College authorities 
have secured until June 1 the refusal of the property 
owned by the New York Hospital between One Hundred 
and Sixteenth and One Hundred and Twentieth Streets—a 
piece of property two and a half times the size of Madison 
Square. 

A glance at the accompanying map shows the location, 
but does not bring out the striking adaptation of the prop- 
erty tothe purposes. It is on the crest of the island, at a 
height of one hundred and forty feet; it lies between the 
Morningside Park and the Riverside Drive ; it overlooks 
the Hudson River; it is richly wooded. The Grant 
monument will stand on its northwestern and the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine on its southeastern limits. It 
offers the finest possible opportunities for architectural 
effectiveness, for the College will have the rare chance of 
treating its ground as a whole from the very start. The 
Cathedral and the College nobly housed on the plateau 
would give New York an architectural crown such as no 
other American city is ever likely to wear. This feature 
is hardly less important than the intellectual possibilities 
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of the situation. It is true that universities are not made 
great by buildings, but by teachers; if Columbia were a 
young institution it would be unwise to dwell upon archi- 
tectural effectiveness. But Columbia is an old college ina 
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rich city, and the’city ought to see to it that the magni- 
tude of its life and the range of its interests are symbol- 
ized by a noble group of buildings, sacred to science and 
scholarship, on the height which nature has made the 
crown of the island. To secure the property two million 
dollars are needed, and ought to be raised as a matter of 
local duty. This will not interfere with the revenue of 
other colleges. It is not for the sake of the College, but for 
the community, that we present the appeal of the Trustees. 
It is a great opportunity for New York. 


Forward 


Bishop Whipple’s letter in another column describes 
the horrors which wait upon “a people without law.” 
Lawless we call the Indians. Of course they are. Who 
make them so? The people of the United States, who 
deny them law. 

The wards of the Nation are entitled to protection from 
the courts of the Nation. This simple proposition needs no 
demonstration. If all the friends of men will unite in de- 
manding this right for the red man, Congress will con- 
cede the right and create the courts. 

It will cost money? Doubtless, but justice costs less 
than war. 

There are three things which this Nation accords to all 
its residents—except the aborgines: Liberty, Law, Educa- 
cation. To the red man it has denied them all. 


We demand for him Liberty: abolish the reservation 
and make him a free man. Law: for the petty despotism of 
an Agent substitute the authority of courts, with power to 
punish crime and protect life and property. Education : 
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the cheapest, quickest, and best method of governing the 
Indian is to make him capable of self-government. 

The danger is that Congress, reacting against past in- 
discriminate extravagance, will run into indiscriminate 
parsimony. If so, it will only anew illustrate the aphorism: 
With how little wisdom the world is governed! We owe 
the Indians millions of dollars, legally pledged to them 
for lands purchased. It is not extravagance to pay one’s 
just debts. This Nation does not need to compromise with 
its creditors ; still less to rob them because they are help- 
less. 

There are three mottoes which every Indian Association, 
East and West, should inscribe on its banners ; then, rais- 
ing them aloft, it should march on Washington : 

Down with the reservations. 

National law for the Nation’s wards. 

No backward step in Indian education. 

This is not a time for Indian Associations to drop their 
work or let their enthusiasm die. The great need to-day 
is better public opinion, and more of it; the great power 
to produce that public opinion is in the local Associations. 
Last week the Indian Association at Cambridge, Mass., 
passed resolutions embodying these three principles, and 
appointed a committee to secure indorsers and forward the 
result to Washington, If every local Indian Association 
will do the same, Congress will hear and heed. What the 
people demand, Congress will do. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator some time ago attended what to him was a curi- 
ously suggestive dinner. The host was a very wealthy man— 
for a provincial New England city, not as wealth is counted in 
New York. The guests were, for the most part, the host’s busi- 
ness associates—it was a “stag” dinner—men who followed 
his own line of manufacturing, his rivals and cronies. They 
came from the city of his residence, and from neighboring 
cities and towns. Perhaps sixteen in all were present. The 
dinner was given in comradely recognition of their common ties 
by the one among them who had achieved the principal success 
in the race for wealth. It was intended to honor them and their 
mutual business interests as far as money could confer honor. 
The appointments were of the most costly kind. A famous 
chef received carte blanche, and so did equally famous dec- 
orators. In the midst of all this splendor and lavishness sat 
the host of the evening with a bowl of simple bread and milk 
before him. It was the extent of the indulgence which his doc- 
tors permitted to him. It was one of the strikingly curious illus- 
trations of one of the things which money cannot buy for its 


possessor, whatever it may enable him to buy for his friends— 
health. 


The Spectator is not among those philosophers who unquali- 
fiedly accept the doctrine of “evening up” in this world—the 
doctrine that the seeming happiness of the wealthy is, compara- 
tively speaking, a sham. It cannot be laid down broadly that 
money is almost invariably accompanied by some secret draw- 
back which in reality destroys the pleasure conferred, and 
reduces the child of fortune to the footing of the child of pen- 
ury. In this case the man who could eat only bread and milk 
at his own feast had command of the services of the most skill- 
ful expert medical men in the country to assist him in the care 
of his broken health, and to alleviate where their skill was pow- 
erless to cure. He also was able to entertain his friends gener- 
ously, which, to a man of his disposition—and, of course, in dis- 
position, or harmony with one’s environment, lies the whole secret 
of happiness, as has so often been said—was a very real pleas- 
ure. There are men in this world who would never think of giving 
a dinner to their friends if they were themselves unable to share 
it. It would be to them simply a case of Tantalus. And here 
is the pith of the whole disputation over disposition—which has 
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drawn us quite away from what the Spectator started out to say— 
simply this: That while there may not be any “evening up” in 
this world, the fact is that what money cannot buy is as obvious 
though less thought of than what money can buy, and needs in 
the rich the exercise of the same philosophy as in the poor to 
prevent the deprivation from souring the spirits. 


Another illustration, of a very different though no less striking 
kind, occurs to the Spectator. An ardent book-lover was sitting 
in the wonderfully extensive library of a man who had inherited 
an immense fortune. 

“ Ah,” sighed the book-lover, “ what a happy man you must be 
to have all these treasures placed at your disposal, simply by 
passing through those doors !” 

“ Happy ?” queried the owner of the library ; “it is simply tan- 
talizing. I can very seldom get home before four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and then I am too tired to read. My social and family 
engagements occupy my evenings.” 

“What do you do all day?” asked the friend. 
suppose that you did anything.” 

“ Come to my office in the city,” was the reply, “ and you will 
find as many clerks at work for me as many banks employ.” 

This was the literal truth. The care of a large estate, act- 
ively invested, could not be delegated to others. It monopo- 
lized its owner’s best energies and strength. He was rich, but 
not rich enough to command the leisure to read his own books 
in his own library. 


did not 


This may suggest, possibly, the greatest of all drawbacks to 
the enjoyment of large wealth—the constant importunities of 
strangers and impostors. It would seem enough simply to ig- 
nore such demands. But this does not suffice. Even royalty 
cannot do that. It is stated that the engagement of the Duke 
of Clarence brought down upon the Prince of Wales an ava- 
lanche of begging epistles. To those not evidently from pro- 
fessional beggars this answer is returned: 

“The Comptroller of the Household regrets to inform Mr. 
So-and-so that, owing to the many calls the Prince of Wales 
has upon him, his Royal Highness is unable to comply with his 
request for pecuniary aid.” 

The Spectator once had an acquaintance who was driven to 
adopt a similar expedient. When this man received a begging 
letter—usually for “a cause ’—he sent back a printed circular, 
which ran something like this: 

“ Dear Sir [or Madam, as the case chanced to be]: I am 
very sorry, but I am unable at this time to send you the money 
which you desire. Hoping that you will succeed in your admi- 
rable charity, I have the honor to be 

“ Very truly yours, 


That circular settled it. If the application were ignored, it 
would be made again. If it were answered by a personal note 
of refusal, the applicant would see in this politeness hope of 
changing the writer’s mind and persist—in fact, try to open up a 
correspondence. But when the applicant received a printed circu- 
lar, the conviction that his case was hopeless was forced upon 
him ; the effect was the same as in the case of the aspirant for a 
place in some publication who receives back his precious MS. 
with a printed bit of paper thanking him for submitting it. The 
Spectator has always felt—if -his friend the editor will pardon 
him for saying so in an aside—that that bit of paper is super- 
fluous cruelty. A simple return without attempting to “ break 
the force of the blow ” would be less harrowing to the feelings 
of most “ aspirants.” This effect, which the editor professedly 
seeks to avoid, is the very one the rich man in question was 
aiming at. His purpose was to hit hard. He knew by sad 
experience the persistence of importunity which only the most 
cold blooded negative could check. In this constant warfare 
with begging is found a regrettable drawback to wealth from 
the standpoint of personal character. To be constantly preyed 
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upon naturally puts the victim out of touch with his fellow-men. 
It is only a very strong and sweet nature that can stand the test 
and escape living in an atmosphere of suspicion. 
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Midwinter in Canada 
By J. Macdonald Oxley 


\\\ |, ly, ANADA has, it is true, a torrid 
\\ My midsummer, which brings to 
\ Wy, ti ripe perfection the luscious 
Wy. 2 peach and the translucent 
NG grape, and swells the succu- 
a lent melon to proportions not 


<<————._ easily surpassed even in the 
ABB Carolinas, but this pleasing 
ti} \ fact is not by any means so 

YU , much a matter of general 

Uff HH] NK knowledge as that she has an 

UN arctic midwinter, when the mer- 
cury sinks from ten to forty degrees below zero, and the 
energy of her inhabitants is mainly devoted to the task 
of keeping their blood a-moving through their veins. 

And, after all, perhaps we Canadians should not com- 
plain against this state of the case, for it cannot be gain- 
said that there is a far more distinctive quality about 
the features of winter than of summer life in our country, 
the birthplace of the snow-shoe, the toboggan, and the 
blanket suit—the most picturesque and becoming costume 
for either sex ever donned. 

In a previous article I have already made some refer- 
ence to the sports of sleighing, snow-shoeing, and tobog- 
ganing, and they may therefore be passed by now with the 
note that, for some inscrutable reason, the last-named diver- 
sion has of late seemed to be losing popular favor, insomuch 
that in Montreal, Ottawa, and other centers of population 
the tobogganing clubs are disbanding at a rate that will 
soon leave none surviving. 

One of the most plausible explanations of this curious 
phenomenon is based upon the sudden and surprising 
growth of interest in the game of rink hockey. This game, 
which offers all the possibilities of personal injury that the 
most enthusiastic football player could crave, and also the 
largest of opportunities for the display of speed, skill, pluck, 
and endurance, now reigns supreme from ‘Toronto to Hali- 
fax. All other winter sports are, for the time at least, cast 
into the shade; and, seeing that it so completely monopo- 
lizes the attention of the young men, it is not difficult to 
understand why the once thronged slides are now deserted, 
for, of course, /a belle Canadienne cannot go tobogganing 
without due escort, nor, indeed, would she it she could. So, 
gracefully accepting the situation, she takes her cheering 
smiles and inspiring glances to the rink, clapping her 
pretty hands and even lending her clear voice to the ris- 
ing and falling chorus of applause as the knickerbockered 
wearers of the red and black or blue and white jerseys 
dart hither and thither over the icy arena, performing prodi- 
gies of skill and valor in pursuit of the evasive “ puck.” 

There are many points of resemblance between hockey 
and Rugby football,and precisely the same qualities of 
head and heart and heel are required for eminence in 
both. Substitute a brilliantly lit rink for the open field ; 
seven players for eleven ; two slender, flag-topped poles four 


feet high and six feet apart for the lofty goal-posts ; and a 
circular piece of vulcanized rubber one inch thick and three 
inches in diameter, called the “ puck,” for the bulky leather 
spheroid ; then place in the hands of the steel-shod gladi- 
ators a stout ashen stick—the hockey—curved at the foot, 
and of the length and weight that suits each player best: 
and the game is ready to begin. 

Play opens with a “ bully ;” that is, the puck is played 
in the center of the rink, and the two center players, after 
solemnly striking their hockeys together three times, scram- 
ble fiercely for its possession. Then the game goes on in 
lively earnest, and when the opposing teams are expert 
and well matched there is nothing to surpass it for brill- 
iancy and excitement. The exceeding swiftness of the 
players’ movements, the sudden variations in the position 
of the puck as, at the bidding of sinewy arms, it flies from 
end to end, from side to side, of the rink; the incessant 
ring and clatter and grind of the skates, the sharp crack of 
colliding sticks, and cries of the excited contestants—all 
combine to make one of the most interesting spectacles 
imaginable. 

For the men to whom advancing years have brought a 
stiffness of sinews and brittleness of bones that render 
them ineligible for hockey, there is ample compensation in 
the roaring game of curling, which flourishes side by side 
with the more vigorous diversion. Brought over from the 
land of the heather by some loyal Scots, it has taken as 
deep a hold upon the hearts of the Canadians as the this- 
tle has upon the farms of the Australians, but, happily, with 
a more beneficent result. Each succeeding winter sees the 
number of curling clubs increase, and it is safe to say that 
ere long not even the country which first heard the shouts 
of “Soop her up!” “Bring her along!” “Sit right upon 
the tee, man !”’ and so forth, will be able to boast of more 
enthusiastic and expert senders down of the stones than 
the Colony of Canada. 

But while the dwellers in the cities, where skating and 
curling rinks stand within easy reach, are thus whiling 
away the leisure hours of the winter season, what can the res- 
idents in the rural districts do with their sparetime? Their 
facilities for recreation are undoubtedly much more lim- 
ited than are those of the townspeople. It is not so easy 
for them to secure that concerted action which is the life 
of all sport, for, no matter what the game may be, the 
adage “The more the merrier” holds good. 

They are, therefore, to a greater degree, thrown upon 
their own resources. Particularly is this the case with the 
hardy settlers scattered throughout the great northwest. 
In midwinter their tiny frame cottages and big bare barns 
dot the measureless expanse of snow-covered plain at such 
wide intervals that anything approaching to neighborliness 
seems quite out of the question. The snow-shoe alone 
makes communication with each other possible, and there 
may be weeks at a time when the cold is so intense that no 
prudent settler would venture further than his barn, where 
the daily needs of the stock must be attended to, no mat- 
ter what pranks Jack Frost is playing with the thermometer. 

Yet even this life is not without its compensating pleas- 
ures. After a cold wave has passed there will succeed a 
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spell of clear, bright, pleasant weather, that cannot be sur- 
passed the wide world over. Nowhere can bluer skies, 
more brilliant sunshine, or a more bracing atmosphere be 
found. One feels it a glorious privilege to have health 
and strength, and mere distance counts for nothing as you 
stride off on your trusty snow-shoes to make a friendly call 
upon your nearest neighbor ten miles away, or to try for 
game in the bluffs that break the horizon to the west- 
ward. 

Still farther away from the greater gathering-places of 
humanity are the “ shanties,” as the camps of the lumbermen 
hidden deep in the recesses of the primeval forests are 
called ; and here the peculiarities and picturesqueness of 
midwinter life in Canada reach their highest point. The 
shanty is essentially a winter establishment. It is a citadel 
constructed, not with any idea of architectural effect, but 
solely and simply for the object of making the best pos- 
sible defense against the persistent assaults of Jack Frost. 
Hence it is low and broad of roof, thick of wall, and 
scant of window, while the capacious chimney rising from 
the center is the most conspicuous feature of the whole 
edifice. 

Indoors the same careful provision against the cold is 
manifest. The vast “ camboose,” or fireplace, dominates 
the room, while the mighty fire that roars and crackles 
unceasingly upon its hearth renders any other mode of 
illumination unnecessary. All the appointments of the 
place are of the simplest and sturdiest kind, yet entirely 
characteristic ; and the swarthy, stalwart men, Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, habitants, and half-breeds, with their gay 
dashes of color in shirt and sash, make up a very effective 
picture as they loll at ease upon the bunks, or gather 
around Alec or Baptiste, who is relating, with much force 
of language and freedom of gesture, how he cut the key- 
piece and broke the jam at Black Rapids when the drive 
was going down the river last spring. 

It is a fine, free, hearty, healthy life that the shanty 
man leads in the heart of the wilderness, as he wages war 
against the helpless forest monarchs.. From dawn until 
dark his lungs are filled with the pure breath of the pines 
and his muscles exercised in the wielding of ax or saw 
or cant-hook. Then, with the coming of night, he tramps 
back across the snow to the shanty, glowing with light 
and warmth, where a substantial repast of pea soup, pork 
and beans, bread and tea, all steaming hot and of the 
best quality, awaits him, and, though he have the appe- 
tite of a Gargantua, there is enough and to spare at all 
times. 

After supper the pipes are produced, and a cloud of 
fragrant smoke goes eddying up the great chimney, while 
song and story follow fast, or it may be Sandy brings out 
the fiddle that is his inseparable companion, and, although 
there be none of the gentler sex for partners, “it is heel 
and toe, to the tuneful bow,” until either the fiddler or the 
dancers, or both, have had to cry halt for very weariness. 

At intervals through the winter a ceremony takes place 
in the shanty in striking contrast to the noisy roistering 
just described. The Christian Church does not forget 
her children, however far they may have penetrated into 
the wilds. The Protestant bodies have missionaries 
and Bible-readers who journey from shanty to shanty, 
never failing to receive a hearty welcome, and the Catholic 
priests make periodical pilgrimages, bearing with them 
portable altars whereby they are enabled to celebrate the 
mass, in connection with which they hear confession and 
grant absolution. 

Whether the one who thus comes in the name of Christ 
be Protestant or Roman Catholic, the custom is for all to 
share in the service, and so among the shanties there may 
be seen illustrations of Christian union that it might be 
difficult to parallel elsewhere. 

There are many other phases of winter life in Canada 
which might bear description, but to do so would entail 
an exceeding the limits of this article justifiable per- 
haps only on the ground that, unless the present series 
of “ open winters ” soon comes to an end, even Canadians 
may need to be reminded of them; but this contingency, 
let us trust, is of the remotest kind. 
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In the Carolina Mountains 
By Courtenay De Kalb 


In the year of grace 1737, John Brickell, M.D., issued a 
book—not without repute in those days—in which he 
essayed a description of the beasts and birds of North 
Carolina, together with “ An Account of the Trade, Man- 
ners, and Customs of the Christian and Indian Inhabitants, 
&c., &e., &c.,” a highly edifying work, from which we take 
this brief but incontrovertible statement : “ The mountains 
which are the most considerable are the Charokee, or 
Appelapean Mts. They are vastly high, and abound with 
Trees, various kinds of plants, and stones of several dif- 
ferent natures.” 

The name of Cherokee has fallen from common use, 
although the remnants of the wonderful tribe of this name 
still occupy some of the choicest lands in the western 
part of the State, while “ Appelapean ” has finally become 
crystallized into Appalachian, and the world has decided 
to employ in common speech the title of Alleghany. 
Whatever we choose to call them, these noble mountains 
still bear out Dr. Brickell’s assertions regarding their 
height, their mighty forests, and their “ stones of several 
different natures.” In truth, we fear there are many 
Americans (always excepting the omniscient “ average 
man ’’—persons removed to one side or the other of this 
genial zone of tropical sufficiency of knowledge) who could 
not, on close examination, testify to further details con- 
cerning this matter than our author of respected memory. 
Exactly there lies one of the charms of this mountainous 
region of the South for the un-average tourist—and we 
confess to having never found an “average” one: it 
possesses all the freshness of a romance, a colonial romance 
in real life. It is a new world, peculiar in its customs, 
ideas, habits of thought. Amid these lofty domes and 
craggy summits lives a race of men whose isolation has 
bred in them a spirit of independence of a sort which has 
passed away in every other corner of this land’ of freedom. 
Independence here is cherished as a personal] quality; 
there has been no compromise as yet with society. His 
untrammeled will remains the boast of the mountaineer. 
In all this we recognize something of the hardy pioneer, 
the rough subduers of a virgin continent, now grown 
doubly picturesque through the illusive veil of distance. 

It is easy to pass through this region and know prac- 
tically nothing of it. The railroad has penetrated it in 
every quarter, cities have sprung up, splendid hotels 
have arisen, an exotic semi-metropolitan watering-place 
life has been transplanted into these mountains. The 
most perfect climate, both in winter and summer, which 
can be found east of the Mississippi River has attracted 
here the hordes of fashion. The beauty of the scenery, 
the tonic delight of the clear atmosphere, can be enjoyed 
without sacrificing many of the comforts of New York. 
There is, furthermore, an attractive quaintness which adds 
a fascination to these resorts. Even in the city of Ashe- 
ville, with its electric lights, electric railroads, and other 
modern conveniences, will be seen the crowds of happy, 
luckless negroes, the tall, gaunt mountaineers in their blue 
home-spun suits, the heavy, lumbering, canvas-covered 
wagons laden with the produce of the mountain farms, 
perchance some ill-clad youngster of the hills unabashed 
riding into town upon an ox. This seems incongruous 
amidst village carts and gayly dressed ladies and gentle- 
men, but the mere flavor of picturesqueness which these 
urban glimpses of rural life possess is superseded by a 
serious charm when we study it apart from any damag- 
ing contrast with the modern vogue. 

Time cannot efface the pictures graven upon the mem- 
ory in our first journey off the beaten paths in North 
Carolina. Winter had already touched the landscape 
with no gentle hand. A day of howling wind gave place 
to an evening of stillness such as comes only with the fall 
of snow. In the morning a warm sun shone over valleys 


and mountains covered with a mantle of purest white. 
Before noon this was gone, as if it had been no more than 
The highest peaks, however, retained 


a September frost. 
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it, and gained a peculiar dignity from their snowy 
crowns. Riding along, with rhododendrons, those giant 
laurels of the South, almost overarching the way, we for- 
got that it was winter. By the roadside was a cluster of 
crow-foot violets in full bloom where snow had lain less 
than six hours before! This reminded us that, with all 
the bluster of the storm, it had not been really cold. It 
was now like a glorious afternoon in May, and the houses 
we passed had their doors wide open. We had been 
ascending and descending hills for hours, but scarcely 
realized that we had been climbing a range of mountains 
until we suddenly came to a point whence we looked out upon 
a long, deep, irregular valley, with the great black mass of 
the range in which Mount Mitchell is the crowning peak 
swelling rather than towering beyond high into the blue 
above. This isa striking peculiarity of these Southern moun- 
tains. They are densely wooded to their verysummits. On 
this account their enormous height does not at first impress 
one. ‘The whole range before us was higher than Mount 
Washington, the great dome of Mitchell overtopping the 
giant of New Hampshire by no less than four hundred 
and twenty-six feet. But the vastness and sublimity of 
these wooded ranges grow upon one from daytoday. The 
soft, poetic outlines, shrouded in tender blue, becoming 
mellower in the far perspective, until at last they seem 
like hills of opal in the distance, express a serenity, an 
eternal calm, an immensity, that overpower the imagina- 
tion. Wecan conceive no possible addition to their perfect 
beauty. Well maythe grandeur of these noble mountains 
become the hoast of our people—an island of majestic 
hills where nature still holds almost undisputed sway in 
the midst of our sea of teeming civilization. 

Following the rocky road down into the valley, a stream 
soon gathered and kept us company with its cheerful 
babble. We were now nearing the house where we 
intended to pass the night. A low, rambling structure, 
partly of hewn logs, partly weather-boarded, unpainted, 
and gray with the winds and rains of many summers, 
amply provided with porches, and having a great stone 
chimney running up on the outside, could be seen through 
an intervening grove of oaks. The silence was broken by 
the hum of a spinning-wheel and the regular beat of the 
treadle, which seemed to guide the song of a woman spin- 
ning—a low, plaintive melody, wild and weird as if com- 
pounded of the music of mountain brooks and the moan- 
ing of winds in the pines. Civilization brings with it the 
ballad, but more primitive peoples, however much they 
may exult in their strength, and make merry at festal 
seasons, when they sing always strike a note of melan- 
choly. 

Upon entering this mountain home we could almost 
believe that time had swung backward a century. In a 
corner stood a loom with an unfinished piece of cloth upon 
it. Some of the finished product was shown us—coarse 
blue jeans which would wear like a piece of buckskin, and 
some lighter cotton goods for women’s dresses of plain 
brown, or white with delicate pink and blue bars, worth, 
we were told, twenty-five cents a yard. Our hostess was 
inclined to depreciate her own industry and that of her 
two daughters, although they had a family of seven to 
clothe, and mentioned with approbation the wife of a 
neighbor, who had “right smart spar’ time,” and would 
leave a “ leg’cy to her only daughter of five thousand yards 
of cloth, all the work of her own hands!” The fireplace 
before us was colonial in its generous dimensions, the 
kettle swung on the crane, and various black, long-legged 
cooking utensils stood on the hearth. The supper, let us 
hope, did injustice to the colonial cuisine, to which we had 
previously aspired to compare it. Being prepared in the 
big room before our very eyes, we perceived possibilities 
in the method which had not been realized, but, shrinking 
from the rdle of reformer, we merely suffered the imputa- 
tion of possessing a corrupt taste by insisting in future 
that we never liked chicken unless it were broiled, and 
that potatoes baked in the ashes had our unqualified 
preference, at any and all times, as a substitute for saler- 
atus biscuit. 

The pioneer is by nature generous, and the genuineness 
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of the hospitality with which the head of the house and 
his wife pressed upon us at that first meal both the things 
we could not eat and the few dainties which we could, was 
not to be distrusted, and it served to warm us all into a 
congenial, talkative mood. The doings of the entire neigh- 
borhood passed as in a panorama before us. Last week 
there had been a “ quiltin’ bee ” over at Zeb Poteet’s, with 
a dance in the evening, which ended in a trial of strength 
between two stalwart mountain lads over the charms of 
’Mandy—which damsel, by nervous twitches and blushes, 
proved to be sitting in our presence. The trouble had 
begun some weeks earlier at an ‘‘apple snittin’” at Bud 
Zimmer’s, when ’Mandy had shown very decided prefer- 
ences in the matter of “ comp’ny home.” 

Not only was this characteristic, but the names and 
customs signified much. “ Poteet a native of these yer 
mountings? Certainly! Zeb, an’ his great-grandfather 
before him! Did they come originally from Georgy? I 
reckon they did, come to think of it. What made you 
guess that?” The fact was, we had been recalling the 
circumstance of a certain Huguenot settlement under Ogle- 
thorpe, and considering how easily “‘ Poteet ’’ could come 
from “ Petit.” Again, “ Zimmerses has lived ’roun’ yer so 
long they’s pretty near a part of the mountings. Howsom- 
ever, I’se hearn Bud’s pap tell as how the ole Bible record 
say they come f’om sommers up in Virginny.” Most likely 
from Pennsylvania if the truth were known, we suggested, 
where an apple “snittin’,” or cutting, prior to making 
“apple butter,” is the invariable occasion of neighborly 
festivities. 

Here before us was a race of giants, our host himself 
six feet four inches in his stockings, and his three sons of 
equal stature. On all sides we had met these rugged, splen- 
did physiques. It was, after all, a composite race. Eng- 
lish, French, German, the elements thoroughly assimilated 
into a new and powerful type now become native to these 
hills—well worth seeing and knowing before the changes, 
inevitable in the coming years, have rendered them simply 
historic. Big Tom Wilson is the best-known representa- 
tive of the class. He has been written and talked about 
until his fame is almost National. You hear of him as 
soon as you land in western North Carolina. He is a typ- 
ical hunter, a bold mountaineer, skilled in the craft of the 
woodsman as perfectly as any Indian. He will tell about 
deer and bear without end, and so delightfully that his 
hearers become bewitched, and are filled with hunts- 
man’s enthusiasm. Indeed, everywhere in these moun- 
tain wilds the bear is common game. There remain 
hundreds of thousands of acres of practically unbroken 
wilderness in the Alleghanies of southwest Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia, the haunts of deer and 
bear, wildcats, silver-gray foxes, wolves, and even a few 
unusually fortunate beaver. The pig-sty is in danger still 
from marauding bruin, just as in the days of old. Of 
course the best season to capture these fur-bearing ani- 
mals is in the winter, and for the sportsman there is no 
region so full of attraction east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Not only are there animals which might easily come within 
the category of “ big game,” but there is a great variety of 
game birds, “ pheasants ”—-the “ partridge” or grouse of 
the North—wild turkey, pigeons; and in the swampy re- 
gions, such as the extensive Mills River glades, near Hen- 
dersonville, ducks and other waterfowl abound from the 
middle of February into March and April. 

This region, which less than ten years ago was more 
difficult of access than the pleasure resorts of Europe, is 
now becoming the goal of tourists and health-seekers. It 
is only thirty-six hours from New York to Asheville by the 
Piedmont Air Line and the Western North Carolina Xail- 
road, and only two hours more to Hot Springs, a veritable 
Carlsbad, whose healing thermal waters are justly winning 
it a National reputation. A magnificent hotel, superb 
baths, wild mountain scenery, with the added charm of the 
French Broad River winding among the hills, with delight- 
ful walks and drives in every direction along the river, 
through pine forests, beside foaming trout streams, give it 
perhaps more attractions than any other health resort in 
the United States. Asheville is similarly fortunate in its 
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beautiful surroundings. The mountains cluster around it, 
and the Swannanoa River, which flows close by, is one of 
the loveliest in America. It possesses all the subtle 
charms of that famous Pocantico of which Irving wrote, 
only there is more of it, the pleasant dream goes on and 
on as if loth to end, and vistas of mountain glory open 
at every bend of this poetic river. The Swannanoa empti2s 
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French Broad River. There are rapids which would 
require some skill to shoot, and falls where a portage 
would be necessary, but this only adds to the relish of a 
canoe journey. We have never heard of any one attempt- 
ing this in recent years, but it could be made an attractive 
sport of the region, and the voyageur would realize a 
rarer splendor in the combination of mountain and river 
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into the French Broad just below the town. The latter 
is a noble stream, which has carved its way through many 
a picturesge cafon, traversing range after range of moun- 
tains, until it finally contributes its waters to the Tennessee. 
It would be an easy trip from Asheville through the 
Alleghanies to Knoxville, Tennessee, in a canoe by the 


scenery than is possible to the traveler by rail or carriage 
road. 

Many luxurious villas have been built at Asheville, and 
there are few finer hotels in the country than those 
to be found here. These are resorts of fashion, but 


there are conveniences for those people who prefer to 
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enjoy the beauties of the place at less cost and in a more 
quiet way. In all the larger towns are also good accommo- 
dations for visitors, where the freedom of the mountain 
country is more perfectly obtained, conducing more fully 
to relaxation and rest. Without crossing the seas, we may 
find here in our own country a region of tonic airs and 
health-giving waters, richer in natural beauty than the 
Black Forest, with all of its quaintness, and its throngs of 
pleasure-seekers, and the gayety which is always born of 


their presence. 


Winter Life in California 
By Charles Howard Shinn 


By the almanac it is January second. The region from 
which I write is an old-fashioned country-side, a warm, 
sheltered valley of orchards and rose gardens, thirty miles 
from San Francisco. It has been as clear and bright all 
day long as if it had been June time in Baltimore. Baby 
Ruth, not yet fifteen months old, has been in the open air 
six or seven hours; in fact, she almost lives out-of-doors, 
and has missed only half a dozen days this winter. The 
sun is down, but we need no fire in the room, though a 
light fire will be a comfort later in the evening. 
rained enough for the farmers, and yet most of the storms 
have come at night, and the days have been sunny, with 
but few exceptions. It can rightfully be called one of the 
typical climates of California that we have in this curve 
of the Coast Range, near the old mission San José. 

Some other things a tourist might note here. The hill- 
sides are grass-green to the tops; men are plowing and 
planting everywhere ; orchards are being pruned, sprayed, 
and fertilized ; the buds are swelling fast, and in a month 
some early almond blooms will appear. Peas and potatoes 
are already sprouting in the gardens of the southern slopes 
from which are sent the earliest vegetables that reach the 
San Francisco markets. Olives are hanging on the trees, 
though most of them have been gathered. Oranges and 
lemons shine through the dark evergreen of citrus planta- 
tions. The flower gardens are not brilliant, but some 
roses can be found, also violets, mignonette, geraniums, 
heliotropes, chrysanthemums, white narcissus, and more 
things than I have time to catalogue. Hundreds of daf- 
fodils will begin to bloom in a few weeks more. In the 
stubble-fields flame-colored Echscholtzias, the State flower 
of California, begin to shine singly and in groups. Cajfons 
and hillsides lack blossoms as yet, for it is too soon after 
the early rains, but every day now will increase the list of 
wild flowers. The crimson berries of the pepper tree 
gleam along the avenues. 

California in winter and spring presents some of the 
‘most complete contrasts within a few miles of travel that 
can be found anywhere in the world. It is a land of many 
and highly contradictory climates, but they nearly always 
stay where they belong. The grand snow peaks of 
southern California look down upon marvelous valleys, 
fruitful and pleasant, crowded with towns and colonies, 
yolden with acres of oranges. Three hours’ journey from 
the Canadian winter of the Sierras carries one into foothill 
villages and famous old mining camps, where men sit in 
their shirt-sleeves and watch the overland trains coming in 
with a foot of frozen snow on the roofs of the cars. Such a 
typical town of one of the warm districts of the State is New- 
castle, a settlement that in spring ships thousands of boxes 
of early strawberries into the Rocky Mountain region. 

_ One might easily find any number of similar contrasts 
within the borders of the State—contrasts that are so sharply 
hewn that they will more and more tend to create strongly 
defined types of human character. In the vast redwood 
forests of northwestern California, along the Noyo, Navarro, 
Gualala, and hundreds of other streams, the loggers work 
all winter in the warm, rainy ravines, where snow seldom 
or never falls. ‘Their December is like the April of the 
Maine woods, except that it is far milder. For more than 


four hundred miles of coast the lumberman reigns supreine 
in a moist, warm winter climate similar to that of the 
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Channel Islands. But one has only to climb one of the 
higher peaks of the range to look down upon sheltered, 
fertile valleys, lying east and south, where horticulture is 
king, and where the industries of outdoor life go on 
without check or rest the winter through. 

There is acommon and pretty phrase that attempts to 
divide the immense territory between Oregon and Arizona 
into “‘ Northern” and “Southern” California. We use 
it, but merely as a geographical convenience. In point of 
fact, every Californian who truly knows his own State 
knows also that there is no place where a fixed climatic 
line can be drawn across it. It is all California, but that 
California is really an epitome of half the kingdoms, 
republics, and principalities of the Mediterranean coasts, 
with Holland lowlands and Swiss mountains thrown into 
the bargain. If the age tended to small commonwealths 
like Athens or Florence, California might come at last, 
under stress of circumstance, to have a thousand such, no 
two alike, and each passionately proud of its own achieve- 
ments. Even as it is, the men of the old mining 
camps, the men of the great interior valley, the men of 
the forests, the men of the southern coast range, and 
the prospectors of the desert, represent different types 
of Californians. The fruit-growers of Butte and of Los 
Angeles meet together in one convention, while the miners 
of San Diego and Shasta meet in another. Nature has 
forever welded the great commonwealth together, but the 
separate elements will never lose their individuality. 

Vast horticultural interests, more and more inviting to 
capital, more and more attractive to visitors, depend, in 
the last analysis, upon ocean currents and mountain chains 
that decide the isotherms. The same causes have created 
splendid winter resorts, million-dollar hotels, constantly 
extending lines of tourist travel, winter camps of wildfowl 
hunters among the Suisun and San Joaquin tule islands, 
camps of quail-hunters beneath the oaks of the foothills 
for ive hundred miles of coast range. 

In the more favored lowland districts of California, the 
lagoons and broad swamps overgrown with cat-tails, tule, 
and willows afford steady winter shooting—snipe, curlew, 
twelve or fifteen species of ducks, and two of wild geese. 
Many of the San Francisco yachtsmen sail up into the 
slough country, where the water is as clear and the sky as 
blue as in the bayou region of Louisiana, and spend weeks 
in wildfowl shooting. The hunters seek other sloughs 
also, such asthose at the mouth of the Salinas, about 
Moro Bay, La Ballona, San Diego, and dozens of other 
points along the coast. 

In the best of the hill districts, September showers and 
warm November rains often make the grass grow six 
inches high by Christmas. Quail dwell in every cajion ; 
wild doves sweep in rapid flight through the oaks and 
buckeyes. I have a sportsman’s record on hand that no 
good shot here would call unusual. One day in January 
he shot on the wing ninety-seven quail and eight doves; 
the next time he went out he bagged twelve dozen quail. 

The “ rabbit drives” of the San Joaquin have become 
widely known. In December, January, or February, fifty 
or sixty large gray hares can be seen on the open plain 
at any time; | once saw fully two hundred of them on a 
“flat” of fifty acres near Bear Creek. ‘The drives destroy 
from one to three thousand hares at atime. It is evident 
that any sportsman can board at a San Joaquin Valley 
farm-house and shoot as many hares as he wants to. ‘lhe 
drives are cruel, but necessary to save the grain-fields, 
alfalfa, vineyards, and young orchards; without them 
every settler would suffer losses that he could ill afford. 

lt is hardly necessary to give a complete list of the 
winter resorts of the State. The sea-coast, from San 
Diego and Coronado northward past Redondo, Santa 
Monica, Ventura, Santa Barbara, Monterey, Santa Cruz, 
and similar places all the way to San Francisco, is a chain 
of hotels, drives, sea-beaches, and all that the most exact- 
ing of Americans could desire. A little inland, but still 
within reach of the ocean, are other towns with every 
advantage of climate and social life—cities like Los 
Angeles, citrus colonies like Riverside, old Spanish mis- 
sions such as Santa Inez and San Miguel, hot springs 
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such as Gilroy, Paso Robles, Santa Ysabel; valleys where 
skies are always blue, such as Palm, Ojai, the sheltered 
Montecito. Around the Bay of San Francisco are San 
Rafael, San José, Sonoma, Santa Rosa, Oakland, Berke- 
ley, and many other places with a pleasant climate. In 
the great interior, from Redding of Shasta to the foot of 
the Tehachipi Mountains, away south in Kern, the foot- 
hills on either side enjoy better winter climates than the 
- towns along the railroad. 

Sometimes the tourist makes his headquarters on San 
Diego Bay, sometimes in the San Gabriel Valley or Los 
Angeles, sometimes in San Francisco, from which all the 
valleys of the central part of the State are easily reached. 
Any person in ordinary health can travel all over Califor- 
nia in winter, as in summer, and does not need to split 
hairs about the relative advantages of rival watering- 
places. Towns that are far from the ordinary track of 
the tourist are often comfortable and interesting. Calis- 
toga, at the head of Napa; Anguin, at the top of Howell 
Mountain, in a forest of pine and redwood ; Cloverdale, at 
the northern end of Santa Rosa Valley, are illustrations 
from central California. In the south, the beautiful borders 
of the larger valleys, with town after town such as Monro- 
via, Ontario, Pomona, and, farther still, Redlands and its 
younger colo- 
nies about the 
rim of the San 
Bernardino, 
are often more 
attractive to 


visitors than 
the larger 
towns that 


make a busi- 
ness of tourist- 
keeping. 

Invalidshave 
many places to 
choose from— 
sheltered sea- 
stretches look- 
ing south, 
warmer and 
more equable 
than the Rivi- 
era; sheltered 
hill-vales, 
where pine and 
palm grow side 
by side, and the 
tropic plants 
of Brazil and 
Mexico are un- 
touched by | 
frost. Only a specialist in climate, however, would dare 
to say which particular square mile of California was 
nearest to perfection. There are twelve hundred miles 
of ocean coast; some of the fifty-three counties are as 
large as the State of Connecticut; inland valleys are so 
fragrant with bloom, so bright under picnic skies, that 
many a successive winter of explorations could not ex- 
haust their pleasantness. 

The California outdoor winter industries deserve fuller 
treatment. A visitor to the orange groves sees the fruit going 
to the packers, being assorted, boxed, and shipped. The 
olive-growers are gathering the black olives for oil-press 
and pickle-vat. Nurserymen are digging trees ; orchard- 
ists are planting them. Timothy Hopkins’s gardeners are 
picking acres of violets for boys to sell on the streets at 
twenty-five cents a hundred. Along the full irrigation 
ditches yellow willow catkins are already in bloom. The 
botanist can find forty or fifty species of plants in flower 
in January; the geologist can spend nearly every day on 
the tramp ; the bird-lover may study most of the mountain- 
dwellers in the orchards, where they always winter. In the 
average Californian winter, after the brief early rains, come 
many successive weeks of almost June-like weather, during 
which tennis is played daily, bicycles travel at full speed 
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along the well-packed roads, and social parties, festivals, 
and entertainments are held in every neighborhood. For 
three successive years the people of Oroville gave an an- 
nual Citrus Fair in a canvas tent between December 12 
and 25, and the first Citrus Fair of Riverside was also 
under a cloth roof. Like Palestine, California is a land 
for tent-dwellers, for shepherds sleeping on the hills, for 
late gleaners finding, even in January, clusters of unspoiled 
grapes under the yellow, shriveled leaves. 


The Middle Atlantic Coast 


By Ernest Ingersoll 


The ocean is kind to the land. Its breezes cool and 
water it in summer; in winter its influence tempers the 
rigorous cold along the margins of continents, and warms 
and softens their gales. Nowhere is the beneficence of 
the latter season more marked than upon the Middle 
Atlantic Coast of the United States. Just south of New 
York the mountains recede from the coast, leaving a broad 
space of lowlands, shielded from the boreal gales that 
harass New 
England and 
sweep down 
the Hudson 
Valley as down 
a funnel, but 
open to the 
genial winds 
from the south- 
west, there 
more prevalent 
in winter. 

These are 
comparatively 
dry winds. It 
happens, more- 
over, that the 
soil of this 
level and well- 
drained coast 
region is sandy 
and _s porous. 
Between New 
York and Nor- 
folk swamps 
are almost en- 
tirely absent, 
but wide tracts 
are covered 
with forests of 
pine and juniper, rooted in sand, whose resinous foliage 
exhales upon the air a balsamic fragrance that is whole- 
some through the imagination as well as through the 
nostrils. 

The twenty-five or more shore stations from Sandy 
Hook southward to Barnegat Bay, much exposed to the 
northeasterly gales, do not attract many winter residents, 
although Long Branch and Asbury Park maintain a con- 
siderable population, and Barnegat is the resort of gun- 
ners when the ducks are flying. 

But southward of that, where the solid New Jersey pine 
woods grow, there is a winter as well as a summer “sea- 
son ” of visiting. At Lakewood, for example, has grown 
up a collection of palatial hotels, whither hundreds of 
weak and weary folk go and find just such surroundings 
as in South Carolina or Georgia (barring the comical 
darkies), with the important advantage for Northern 
migrants of being near home, and of having some of the 
stimulating cold which many of these migrants have no 
need nor desire to avoid. Here the dreaded east wind is 
as rare as a norther in Texas. 

But Lakewood and the other refuges, such, for example, 
as Brown’s, are only in the northern skirt of the pines and 
oaks. All South Jersey is covered by them, and wherever 
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they grow the place is good for weak and weary folk, as 
has been said. 

It is surprising what a difference in climate exists 
between the valley of the Hudson and that of the lower 
Delaware. Naturalists tell us that the spring in South 
Jersey is uniformly two or three weeks ahead of its opening 
in the northern half of the State. Three hours’ run from 
Jersey City by the Pennsylvania Railroad will carry a New 
Yorker into a winter climate so genial that he will wonder 
whether he has not fallen asleep and been carried on down 
into Virginia. Take, for example, the charming village of 
Vineland, which has become a large town mainly because 
of its excellent situation in point of climate, with reference 
to health as well as productivity of the soil. A large part 
of its population are persons who, fleeing from New Eng- 
land, have there found the hygienic advantages they 
expected to get only in the distant Southern States. The 
fame of this thing has gone abroad, and each winter sees 
a larger influx of persons who go thither as to a winter 
retreat. Hence Vineland has a beautiful hotel and excel- 
lent boarding-houses adapted to the wants of these visitors, 
who find there not only a wide-awake and growing town, 
but most charming society. South Jersey has many such 
places, annually recruited by winter refugees. It rains 
and it occasionally snows in South Jersey, as elsewhere ; 
and sometimes the mercury will sink to zero for a few 
hours in the night. But the soilis so porous that snow 
and rain sink into it almost as fast as they fall; leaving no 
lingering dampness upon the surface, and the clouds are 
speedily blown away by the dry wind that blows out of 
the west, and, by a law familiar to meteorologists, becomes 
a warm wind as it nears the coast. 

One need not, however, stay in the interior, as at Lake- 
wood, Mount Holly, or Vineland. If he grows tired of 
the monotony of level land and pines so straight and close 
that they look like an artificial paling round the town, and 
longs for the sea, he may do as well, perhaps better, upon 
its very shore. 

A few bold souls have long known that this sea-coast 
in winter, from Sandy Hook south to Hatteras, was far 
from the picture of a howling stretch of tempest and fog 
and frozen spray which the terrible shores of New Eng- 
land and; Canada present from Thanksgiving Day to 
Easter; yet it has taken them a long time to persuade 
others of the truth that pleasure as well as health awaited 
the coast visitor in New Jersey or along the lower Chesa- 
peake at that season. 

Now, in Atlantic City—that wonderful town of big toy 
houses and bigger hotels on the very brink of the ocean— 
the larger number of hostelries, including several of the 
more pretentious, are open the year round; and in the 
latter part of winter a crowd of strangers inhabit the fan- 
ciful city, recruiting themselves after overwork or over- 
gayety. 

Though standing right in the surf, as it were, Atlantic 
City is sheltered from almost all the disagreeable points 
of the compass. Its winds come mainly from the land, 
and have been dried and purified by blowing across hun- 
dreds of miles of sandy pinewoods. They absorb, as they” 
approach from the west, much of the moisture spread in- 
land by the sea, giving out heat in exchange, and thus 
remove the clouds or sweep them seaward, so that a sur- 
prising number of days are sunny. If you are only half- 
strong, you spend most of your day out-of-doors. If you 
are weak, you sit, well overcoated, in the glass-inclosed 
porches or ‘‘sun-parlors” of the hotels, and envy your 
fortunate brethren who are racing up and down the ele- 
vated plank walk that is built along the beach, their blood 
tingling and cheeks mantling with the generous result of 
the exercise in the clear and crisp air. 

How exhilarating to mind and body is a sunny day 
there! The throng and frivolous racket of midsummer 
no longer wearies one. The clangor of the merry-go- 
round and wheeled toboggans, the clatter and pushing of 
thousands of feet and elbows, the shouting and chaffering 


. of touts and merchants in the toy-shops, the shrill scream- 


ing of children—all are hushed. The noble music of the 
breakers sliding upon the shingle can be listened to, and 
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the impressiveness of the never-tiring ocean and ever- 
living sunshine invigorate the mind, while the body drinks 
deep draughts of an air that is spiced with the resin of the 
pines and salted with the breath of the sea. You lift your 
head and throw back your shoulders involuntarily, and 
step out briskly along the board walk, placing miles be- 
hind you .as easily as in town you had walked along 
half a dozen squares. With head erect and eyes and nos- 
trils open, you breast the stiffening breeze, while the 
flashing, green-gray sea is toned up to the blue of the sky 
by flying scud, and laced to the shining sands by long, 
creamy strands of surf-spume. 

But while Atlantic City is best prepared to care for 
winter visitors, they may find the same enjoyment at many 
a seaside farther south. Holly Beach, Wildwood, Sea 
Isle City, Cape May, and Cape May Point are all easily 
accessible by way of Camden, and all keep open doors to 
a greater or less extent. Cape May has a growing pat- 
ronage in winter, which will soon be large and regular. 

Another very delightful region, in point of winter 
climate, is that on the further side of Delaware Bay, 
especially down on the Peninsula, between Chesapeake 
Bay and the Atlantic. This is the “ Eastern Shore” (of 
Maryland and Virginia), or Accomac. It is level and 
sandy and covered with pines, like South Jersey, and it 
has the mild and even climate which belongs to its island- 
like situation between two great bodies of water and in a 
southerly latitude. Now that the excellent “ Cape Charles 
route” makes it accessible by fast through trains from the 
North, more and more persons are resting in its pleasant, 
old-fashioned villages, and wandering about among its 
quaint rural population. No part of the South is his- 
torically and romantically more interesting, and none less 
hackneyed, than this *“ Eastern Shore,” where some of the 
oldest families of the Nation were planted, and many of 
the most perfect relics remain of the chivalrous régime in 
which Maryland and Virginia had their origin. 

For those who do not insist upon a visit to Washington 
and Richmond, the railway down this genial old peninsula 
to Cape Charles offers the pleasantest, as it is alfogether 
the shortest, route to that cluster of famous watering- 
places at the mouth of Chesapeake Bay—Old Point Com- 
fort, Hampton, Newport News, Norfolk, and Virginia 
Beach. You can leave New York at eight o’clock in the 
morning, reach Cape Charles at sunset, and be ferried across 
the bay to Old Point Comfort in time for a 7:30 dinner, 
unless you prefer to dine earlier on the handsome boat; 
or you may leave New York at night and get to Old Point 
to breakfast. If you enjoy traveling, you will take the 
day train. 

What can one say of Old Point Comfort that has not 
been said “many a time and oft” in praise of it? The 
charm of its outlook upon the sunny bay and rivers that 
environ the blessed resting-place of old John Smith’s 
storm-beaten explorers ; the varied and picturesque craft 
that pass and repass—men-of-war, ocean liners, river 
steamers, ships with pyramids of canvas and freights to 
and from the four quarters of the globe, fleets of oyster- 
boats like flocks of the fabled roc, resting upon the azure 
plain of the bay or coming up and down the historic 
James; the quaint sights of its inland excursions—all these 
are memorable in a setting of glorious weather. 

Then there is the social gayety indoors at the huge 
Hygeia Hotel, with its “ glass parlor,” as big as an ordinary 
house, for the invalid, and its “miles of piazzas’”’ for the 
vigorous. Here hundreds of leisurely people gather, after 
the holidays, from all over the country; and here flit 
in and out the gay band of young officers from Fortress 
Monroe and the great Portsmouth Navy-Yard, loving and 
beloved by all the demoiselles—themselves so bright and 
gay that one wonders which of the two is the moth and 
which the candle, or whether both may not be which and 
neither t’other. In a few weeks another vast hotel, Cham- 
berlain’s, named for and managed by the famous caterer 
of Washington, will be added to the allurements of Old 
Point, and then more than ever will the Capital feel at 
home there. It is doubtful whether any point in the United 
States is so gay for those who like the center of the whirl, 
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so delightful to those who love to be im without being o/ it, 
as Old Point Comfort, when the bleak winds of March 
make poor mortal mortals north and west of this happy 
place tremble and shiver most mightily. 

Quieter and less expensive are the-villages of Hampton, 
where there are comfortable stopping-places, and Newport 
News, with its elegant Hotel War’ick. These are just 
inland from Old Point, up the James River. Across the 
bay lie Norfolk, always an interesting city, and Ports- 
mouth, with its big navy-yard and retinue of officers and 
their families ; and out on a magnificent reach of coast, 
just south of Cape Henry, stands the beautiful Princess 
Anne Hotel beside Virginia Beach. 

This ends the section of pleasant and habitable Middle 
Atlantic Coast. Below Virginia Beach lie the wild and 
wicked wastes of the Hatteras and Carolina coasts—a 
tangle of swamps and bayous and gale-swept beaches, 
reaching southward, rough and tenantless, to the Sea 
Isles of Georgia and the shell-beaches of the “ Land of 


Flowers.” 
The Rings of Saturn 


By O. C. Stevens 


I saw as in a dream 
Saturn imperial ; 
And, by the vision’s beam, 
Its double coronal 
Widened, brightened, and grew 
Unto a meaning integral 
The watchful spirit knew,— 


Highways of polished gold 
Circling a stainless star, 

And round those circuits rolled— 
Each in his shining car— 

Legions of seraph chevaliers, 
Who held outstretched afar 

Their slender alabaster spears. 


Ever those armies kept 
Their faithful guardian flight ; 
No evil e’er o’erleapt 
Their nimble shafts of light ; 
And ceaselessly their might did bar 
All floating soil or blight 
Which drifted towards that stainless star. 


The World’s Drink Problem 


I.—The Drink Among Non-Christian Nations 
By Axel Gustafson 


The object of these papers is to give a graphic bird’s-eye 
view of the condition of the world to-day owing to the 
drink evil, telling, in rough outline, how this state came 
about, what has been done to combat the drink evil, and 
what evidently must be done to overcome it. 

To-day practically the whole world drinks, but it was not 
so formerly. In antiquity—according to history, both 
sacred and profane—the abstaining races and nations far 
outnumbered the drinking ones; and history records how, 
through the centuries, one conquering nation after another, 
having conquered in sobriety, was in its turn subjected 
through drink. Thus we find Assyria, Babylonia, Media, 
Persia, Egypt, Greece, Rome—all of them, each in turn, 
destroyed by drink. As to China, we read how the 
inventor of rice-liquor was degraded by the Emperor Yii— 
founder of the mighty Hia dynasty, 2205 B.c.—“ because,” 
said the Emperor, “in after ages there will be those who 
will lose their kingdoms through this drink.” The drink 
was not prohibited, however, and Yii’s own dynasty was the 
first to verify his prophecy, in 1776 Bc. A similar fate 
befell the succeeding—the Shang—dynasty, in 1123 B.C. 
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Thus, even in those earliest times, drink was the might- 
iest conqueror of all. 
tested. We all know what drastic laws were enacted in 
Greece and Rome and Carthage, etc. As regards China, 
the Emperor Wu Wang sent an edict to the Governors, say- 
ing: “ If you are told there are companies that drink to- 
gether, do not fail to apprehend them all, and send them to 
Chow, that I may put them to death. If you disregard 
my lesson, you shall be classed among those who are 
to be put to death.” One Emperor beheaded both ven- 
ders and drinkers ; another heavily taxed the venders, still 
beheading the drinkers; still another forbade, on penalty 
of death, more than three persons to drink together at a 
time. One wittily introduced such a number of elaborate 
bowings and other ceremonies between each drink that, 
for the mere want of time, nobody had the chance to get 
drunk ; if, therefore, any one was found drunk, he was 
regarded as having disobeyed the Emperor’s command, and 
was accordingly put to death. Still, until China was com- 
pelled, at the cannon’s mouth, to admit the Christian 
religion, civilization, and rum, she was the soberest great 
nation in the world—India excepted. 

During the Middle Ages a vast majority of the world’s 
population were sober; an enormous increase of these 
coming from the rapidly growing followers of Mohammed. 
Up till the middle of last century, notwithstanding awful 
records of drunkenness, with the extinction of whole nation- 
alities chiefly by means of drink, the world was as yet 
a comparatively sober one. Then distillation began to 
spread throughout Europe. China, it is true, had known 
distillation for thousands of years, but her distilled liquors 
are very weak, and not comparable with those of the 
West in their destructive powers. Since then the drink 
evil has been constantly on the increase, with ebbs and 
flows determined chiefly by increase or decrease of pros- 
perity; in English-speaking countries modified also by 
more or less radical temperance propaganda and legislation 
—till now, however, with but partial and incomplete results. 
Now the evil has broken down almost all these temper- 
ance barriers, and the tide—somewhat pent up during the 
last twenty years—seems about to break forth with 
redoubled force. 

The present outlook is appalling. Almost every terri- 
tory hitherto safe from the inroads of drink, and therefore 
able to supply reserve forces to occupy the fields it had 
devastated, is now captured. Not only are the nations 
which are abstinent through their religious belief becoming 
debauched and wrecked through drink, but among all the 
Christian nations the drink evil is being so scientifically dis- 
tributed everywhere, and its enticements and allurements 
so skillfully woven around individuals, and the practices of 
drinking becoming so persistent and constant, that-those 
who escape its taint—growing daily less—are utterly inade- 
quate to the task of restoring the tainted ; and thus a gen- 
eral degeneration, checked only by an _ ever-dwindling 
recuperative influence, has set in and is progressing at a 
steadily increasing ratio from day to day. The race 
to-day is in visible danger of extermination through drink ; 
and, awful to say, this condition is chiefly due to Chris- 
tendom, and this deadly work of Christendom is owing 
in part to non-belief in Christ and in part to misunder- 
standing of Christ’s life and teaching in this matter of the 
drink. 

What, then, is the condition of the world to-day owing 
to drink? According to latest reports, China is becom- 
ing a drunken nation. And those who believe that tea, 
for instance, is an effective substitute for drink are faced 
by the fact that China has the best tea and that Chinamen 
drink it like water. According to the trade returns for 
1888 there were imported into China, through only nine of 
the twenty-nine open ports, liquors worth $380,000,000. 

How thorough from the first has been the abstinence 
trend of India is seen from facts like the following: 

1. That in early education entire abstinence is required, 
and that entire abstinence is a permanent law for Brah- 
mins, or the priestly class. 

2. That the military class are especially warned against 
indulgence. 


Yet the ground was not left uncon- . 
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3. That abstinence is urged as a virtue on lower classes, 
as merchants. 

4. That intemperance is the prominent vice declared 
to unfit men for a pure and happy life beyond the grave. 

Among the statutes of Menu, who gives a digest of the 
laws of the Vedas, is one which forbids youth to have any 
intercourse with “a drinker of intoxicating liquors.” ‘The 
lifelong abstinence of Brahmins is enjoined. 

If a priest have drunk intoxicants “ unknowingly,” pen- 
alties lasting an entire year are imposed. If knowingly, 
he is condemned to a horrible death. As to kings, it is 
declared that if guilty of the “ten vices,” among which 
drunkenness is prominent, “a king must lose both his 
wealth and his virtue . . . and even his life.” 

Yet in India—thus by faith an abstinent country— 
Great Britain is using all its governmental ingenuity to 
make her as drunken as Great Britain herself, and with 
but too terrible success. Previous to 1878 distilling 
was a Government monopoly, but the limited success in 
making India drunken by this means resulted in the adop- 
tion of another system, now in vogue throughout the 
country, whereby the Government farms out the rights of 
distillation, including among its property all trees and 
plants producing fermentable sap. By thus appealing 
to native greed and avarice, the Government hit upon an 
effective means of revenue by debauching the native popu- 
lations of India. In nine years Indian drink revenues 
were almost doubled. What is the result to Christianity? 
Archbishop Jeffreys, for more than thirty years a resident 
in India, testifies: “ For one really converted Christian 
as a proof of missionary labor, the drinking practices of 
England have made a thousand drunkards.” 

Fersia.—Till about thirty years ago the Persians were 
an abstinent nation; now, thanks to Christian ‘influx, the 
drink habit is spreading everywhere, though as yet chiefly 
among the official and aristocratic classes. It is a com- 
mon thing to find the Christian quarter in a Persian city 
called the drunkard-making quarter. The luscious grapes 
of Persia, hitherto turned into raisins and grape molasses, 
are now used chiefly for the production of wine. Persia 
is on the down-grade to drunkenness. 

Japan.—Though the people of Japan have been drinkers 
of saké, or rice-spirit, since before the Christian era, drink- 
ing and drunkenness have alarmingly increased since the 
country was opened to intercourse with Christendom in 
1854. Her production of saké had risen from 19,830,320 
gallons in 1883 to 25,291,480 gallons in 1886, while her 
consumption of imported liquors almost trebled between 
1883 and 1887. 

Turkey.—In Turkey but little intemperance is seen out- 
side the Europeanized sections, but the drink customs are 
making steady inroads among the people—the Moham. 
medans evading the injunction of the Koran against the 
use of wine by drinking distilled liquors and beer, though 
wine is also being consumed in increasing quantities. 

Africa.—As in Turkey, so the Mohammedans of Egypt, 
Algeria, etc., are setting at naught the injunction of the 
Koran, and, like the French and other Europeans with 
whom they come in contact, are becoming drunken. Along 
the Upper Nile and in the Lake regions, though the natives 
brew a rude beer, their little intercourse with Christian 


civilization has kept them in blissful ignorance of the | 


horrors of the “white man’s drink.” Madagascar, to sat- 
isfy the ruthless commercial greed of some traders, has been 
compelled by the British and French Governments—and 
contrary to the strongly expressed will of the native sov- 
ereigns—to permit importations of liquors. The produc- 
tion of wine is one of the staple industries of Cape Colony, 
the vine having been one of the first European plants 
introduced into that country. In Natal and Basutoland 
rum is distilled from cane sugar, and there and in Bechu- 
analand, though the sale of drink to the natives is forbidden, 
the injunction is constantly defied. In the Delagoa Bay 
region brandy is the chief medium of exchange with the 
natives. The Congo Free State, with a population of 
43,000,000, is being devastated by drink since the Inter- 
national Conference which met at Berlin, 1884, declared 
that trade in this State should be absolutely free. Under 
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this influence the population is being decimated rapidly. 
The same system of deluging the country with drink sonal 
in Liberia, Senegambia, and generally along the west coast. 

As to the native races of Australia, New Zealand, and 
North America, the white man’s “ fire-water” has all but 
exterminated them. 


Browning’s ‘‘ Andrea del Sarto ” 
By Lucy E. Tilley 


A friend wrote, asking Mr. Browning to purchase for 
im a portrait of Andrea del Sarto painted by himself. 
After a vain search, Mr. Browning wrote a poem on the 
painter and sent it to his friend, with a note saying that, 
as he was unable to find the portrait desired, he sent one 
of his own making. Surely no colors, laid on by ever so 
skillful a hand, could have given as perfect a picture of 
the real Del Sarto as did the pen of Mr. Browning, whose 
sympathetic insight into the painter’s heart has brought 
him so near to us. 
Who, after reading this poem, would be the first to cast 
a stone at the Faultless Painter, whose great failure lay 
in his great love? Hear the pathetic cry of his hungry 
soul for what might have been; yet, high over the pain 
and disappointment, rings his loyal love for his wife : 
Had you enjoined them on me, given me soul, 
We might have risen to Rafael, I and you! 
Nay, Love, you did give all I asked, I think— 
More than I merit, yes, by many times. 
But had you—oh, with the same perfect brow. 
And perfect eyes, and more than perfect mouth, 
And the low voice my soul hears, as a bird 
The fowler’s pipe, and follows to the snare— 
Had you, with these the same, but brought a mind! 
Some women do so. Had the mouth there urged, 
“ God and the glory! never care for gain. 
The present by the future, what is that? 
Live for fame, side by side with Agnolo! 
Rafael is waiting: up to God, all three !” 
I might have done it for you. 


Sharp is the contrast between Del Sarto and that other 
Florentine. Upward through the pain and longing of 
banishment, through the failure and disappointment of 
earthly honors, Beatrice led the weary feet of Dante; 
upward through the dark circles of the Purgatorio, till they 
stayed their wanderings in the Paradiso where she rested. 

Del Sarto’s love led him ever downward, giving no 
strength of purpose for his life, no inspiration for his art. 
The beautiful, soulless face in its different phases was his 
one model; it deadened his honor and his ambition, steal- 
ing away all the stretch and reach that should have dwelt 
in the soul of the man whose hand was so faultless, until 
his easy skill became but another cause of failure. 

The painter seemed powerless to idealize a type of face 
higher than that of his wife; so this soulless woman was 
the model for his Madonnas. Little wonder that, in com- 
paring them with the Madonnas of Rafael, he knew 


The Roman’s is the better when you pray. 


He no longer paints because he loves his art, but that 
he may buy ruffs and jewels for Lucrezia. 

He no longer had even the power of hoping, even 
should Heaven offer one more chance to vie with the 
three great masters, Leonard, Rafael, and Agnolo. 


So—still they overcome 
Because there’s still Lucrezia—as I choose. 


There is a strange atmosphere of pathos about this 
poem—a pathos which lies in the knowledge Del Sarto 
had of his large possibilities and the helpless vision he 
had of his greatfailure ; with pathetic truth he reviews his 
life, and with a brave simplicity gives to no one a thought 
of blame. Who is not glad that his hunger could feed for 
years on the crumbs Agnolo threw him in the long ago? 

Friend, there’s a certain sorry little scrub 

Goes up and down our Florence, none cares how, 
Who, were he set to plan and execute 

As you are, pricked on by your popes and kings, 
Would bring the sweat into that brow of yours! 
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The Home 


The Seven-Day Service 


That the Church does not fill the place in our modern 
life that it should is admitted by all thinking people. 
How to make it fill that place is a question that is absorb- 
ing the attention of all lovers of good. It is only now 
being learned, except by the wise few who live in advance 
of their generation, that church methods and systems must 
change and adapt themselves to the social conditions of 
the people who occupy the pews. The sermon, the music, 
the methods of church work that will fill a church on 
Fifth Avenue would empty a church in Allen Street. 
Every thinking church member who sees the change in the 
attitude of the masses toward the Church realizes that it 
is the failure of the Church to adapt itself to the needs of the 
people living about it that has emptied its pews. A New 
York daily, in discussing this subject, says: “The lower 
wards of our city are filled with Jews and Catholics. The 
Protestant population there is very sparse. It is a blind 
fatuity to try to fill these many down-town churches from 
the class of religionists who live around them. ... . The 
hope of the down-town wards lies in the wise husbanding 
and development of the up-town religious forces.” There 
is a certain amount of truth in these declarations. It is 
true that the majority of the people living in the lower 
wards of the cities are Jews and Romanists, and it is also 
true that it is the husbanding and the development of 
religious life up-town that is to be the hope of the down- 
town wards. Just so far as the people up-tewn live the 
spirit of Christ, the down-town wards will be brought into 
relation with God, will be brought into some relation with 
this country as American citizens. Nothing shows more 
clearly the narrowness of the conception of the duty of the 
Church, both by those in it and those who criticise it, 
than the idea that evangelization is the one and only work 
of the Church. Evangelization is only one feature of the 
work of the Protestant churches in New York City, or in 
any city; when the up-town churches realize this and live 
up to their opportunities, the down-town church will live in 
the tenement-house regions. If a careful visitation were 
made of every family in the lower wards of the city, it 
would be startling to find the small number who have any 
connection with any church, who ever go to church; who 
do not regard one day the same as another; who do not 
live from day to day to keep a shelter and to provide 
food for themselves and families. Has the Church nothing 
to do with changing the standards of these people? It is 
not poverty, it is thriftlessness, ignorance, lack of a sense 
of personal responsibility, which are responsible for the 
way in which these people live. 

There are families in the tenement-houses whose com- 
bined incomes would secure to them space, privacy, light, 
air ; but they do not know the value of these things. Has 
the Church nothing to do with changing the standards of 
these people? Money and time are wasted, and the result 
of the waste is drunkenness, unhappiness, and disunion, 
because the women do not know how to use the money 
earned by their husbands. Have the churches nothing 
to do with changing this? Ata recent conference of the 
Prison Association it was admitted that comparatively few 
of our criminals are men learned in the trades. Has the 
Church nothing to do in bringing before the people 
the necessity of a different system of education, of 
training, for their children? There are families in which 
the father earns good wages, but in which the boys and 
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girls are put to work at twelve and fourteen years of age, 
not because they cannot be supported and educated by 
their parents for a longer period, but because that is what 
the neighbors do. These boys and girls grow up with the 
expectation of going to work at anything that will earn 
two or three dollars per week, with no regard to the effect 
of this on their future, and the future is as great a matter 
of indifference to their parents. Has the Church nothing 
to do with enlarging the views of the fathers and mothers 
of these children ? 

There is a preparatory work that can be best done by 
the Church; a work that must precede evangelization 
among this mass of people; and that work is teaching 
them_the value of mental training, of privacy, of cieanli- 
ness, of order, of love. A high stage of development must 
be reached before men live by faith; it is impossible 
to make a man understand what warmth is who has always 
been cold. You cannot make a family appreciate the love 
of God until they have had in their own lives some realiza- 
tion of what the emotion of love is. It sounds hard, but it 
is true, that much that passes for love among people of 
deadened sensibilities is nothing but instinct. The ques- 
tioning Cain is numbered by the thousands, and he and his 
children are branded because of the awful neglect of his 
brother. 

The Church must deal with life seven days in the week, 
not one. It is the Church up-town that must stretch its 
hands out to the Church down-town; and the Church 
down-town must not be a place for a prayer-meeting and 
two services on Sunday and Sunday-school, and one meet- 
ing through the week; it must be a great educational insti- 
tute, standing for education for this life as well as the 
after life. 

There must be the actual contact between life up-town 
and down-town ; there must be the sharing by the brother 
who knows with the brother who does not know, to bring 
his life into the unity which Christ demands from his 
followers. Just so far as the brotherhood of man 
through the Fatherhood of God is preached in the pulpit 
up-town, borne into the lives of the people who hear 
that doctrine, and the message carried to the one who sits 
in ignorance so dense as to overshadow his life and that of 
his children, can we hope to see this Nation what it 
should be. The Church up-town, because it has recog- 
nized in the past only one phase of the work it had to do, 
is responsible for the fact that the saloons in New York 
City are the neighbors of school-houses. There are down- 
town churches where the interludes between the hymns and 
the accompaniment of the sermons are the click of billiard- 
balls and the coarse laughter of the habitués of the adjoin- 
ing saloon, and the up-town church is largely responsible 
for this. 

When the Church realizes its duty, and renders unto 
Czesar the things that are Czsar’s,and unto God the things 
that are God’s, we can hope to see in the down-town wards 
one day of the week set apart for rest of body and com- 
munion with God; we can hope to see fathers and moth- 
ers who see in a child a divine gift of God, and not a pair 
of hands to be turned to money-making at the earliest 
moment possible. _ 


Some of us have fits of goodness, which begin and 
end abruptly, and even though in the intervals the 
life be not bad, it is less good, it is on a lower plane, 
and mars the spmmetrp of the character. 


Children’s Amusements 
By Christine Terhune Herrick 


A great deal of talk is current nowadays to the effect 
that the day of simple amusements for the young is past; 
that our children are precocious and d/asé. Money and 

“labor must be expended now for their recreation, it is 
averred, and many a sigh is heaved to the memory of the 
children who were children—not miniature men and 
women. 

The old, old cry that the former days were better than 
these! Twenty years ago there was the same moan over 
the degeneracy of the little folk of that day. Recently I 
came across an account of a children’s party of that time, 
given in a back number of “ Godey’s Lady’s Book,” where- 
in there was the self-same tirade against the white-gloved, 
befurbelowed youth of “this degenerate ’54,” and the 
hackneyed regret for the natural, easily pleased children 
who even at that date seem to have belonged to a former 
generation. Doubtless Noah, in his advancing years, 
murmured that the youngsters were not then what they 
used to be when he was a boy. 

The wisest inference to be drawn from this accumulated 
evidence is that children are much the same at all periods, 
and that what they shall be depends to a great extent 
upon their parents and guardians. If brought up in an 
artificial state of society, artificial they will become and 
remain. It would be expecting too much of childish 
nature to anticipate that boys and girls should not take 
freely of what is offered them. If late suppers, theater and 
opera parties, fancy balls, and competition in dress are 
introduced to them by the time they have quitted infancy, 
they are imitative enough to accustom themselves to their 
environment with marvelous quickness. If their social 
palates soon become jaded by the too highly spiced food, 
are they to be blamed, or the parents who placed it before 
them? 

On the other hand, if a child is allowed to remain a 

' child, there is little probability that he will seek exciting, 
feverish pleasures of his own accord. He will be content 
with simple pastimes and childish amusements, will not 
rébel against early hours and a wholesome diet, and will 
take as a matter of course the dictum of his father and 
mother that certain pleasures that are quite suitable for 
grown people are entirely unfit for little boys or girls. 

At the same time, parents should guard against an error 
easily glided into by those who do not believe in yielding 
the reins of empire to the hands of the children—that of 
denying the little ones all recreation beyond what they 
get in the association with companions of their own age. 
Even a small treat is an event toachild. The outing, 
the excursion, the entertainment, that are old stories to the 
“‘ srown-ups,” are fresh delights to them. Knowing as we 
do for how short a time it will lie in our power to make 
our children’s happiness, and appreciating how soon care 
will interpose to mar their perfect enjoyment, does it 
not seem a pity that these treats should not be given often 
enough to make a childhood seem continuously bright in 
the retrospect ? 

This course may be pursued without harm by the aid 
of discretion. We all remember the disastrous effects 
produced upon Jack because his diet of work and play 
was not judiciously mixed. The effort of the parent 
should be to introduce the play-times so wisely that they 
will not interfere with persevering work. The Saturday 
holiday may be honored now and then by the treat of an 
entertainment or an excursion; legal holidays should 
always be seasons of festivity, and Christmas especially 
should be a time of rejoicing to be looked forward to for 
six months and looked back upon for at least half a year. 

Following the principle of keeping children children, it 
goes without saying that their treats need not be expensive. 
it takes very little to fill a child’s cup of bliss full to over- 
flowing. More than one small boy and girl in New York 
City bounds his or her limit of earthly delight by a visit 
to the menagerig in Central Park, by a ride around the 
Park, a sail on the lake, or, better still, a trip up and down 
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the Mall in a goat-carriage. The summit of earthly 

felicity is reached by another urchin when he is taken for 

a ride on the elevated road, or for a sail down to Staten 

Island and back. In the country the joy of a fishing 

expedition perhaps surpasses any other to the average 
ild 


There should be no undue haste in initiating children 
into the pleasures of theater-going. Such dissipations 
would better be reserved for more advanced years. 
Many a mother’s heart has throbbed with indignant pity 
at the sight of the little tots who are brought to matinées 
and even to evening theatrical performances by thoughtless 
mothers. The best thing that can happen to the children 
under the circumstances is to be overcome with sleep ; 
but often they are too much wrought up for this, and sit 
bolt upright, their little faces strained towards the stage, ~ 
their active brains on the alert to understand what is 
going on. Even a so-called child’s play or a Christmas 
pantomime is too absorbing for the highly strung nerves. 
The feverish excitement, the nervous irritability, that 
often succeed an experience of this kind are nature’s 
warnings to the parents that they are overtaxing delicate 
machinery. 

A small children’s party is usually a delight to the 
youthful participants therein. With games, plays, books, 
etc., the children will be entirely contented, especially if 
they have some older and sympathetic person to share in 
their pastimes. The supper for such an affair should be 
simple, consisting of sandwiches, bread and butter, fancy 
crackers, ice-cream, and plain cake, with cocoa or milk 
as a beverage. When children are invited for an early 
hour and dismissed so that they may arrive home in sea- 
son for their ordinary bedtime, there is little likelihood 
that they will be the worse afterwards for the modest dis- 
sipation. 

As the children grow old enough and wise enough to 
appreciate certain good plays, concerts, exhibitions, and 
the like, they should be taken to them, always accompa- 
nied by the father or mother. In fact, in all her life in 
her nursery the mother wil] have to bear in mind the 
truth that only by obeying Froebel’s injunction and living 
with the children can she hope to develop them in the 
proper directions and to win their sympathies. She must 
throw herself into their amusements as she does into their 
studies and sorrows, and never let them lose the faith that 
“mamma” is the best playmate, the dearest companion, 
in the world. 


From the Day’s Mail 


Several of the subscribers of The Christian Union who re- 
sponded to the appeal of the Christmas Letter Mission have 
written saying that they forwarded money to the Secretary and 
have not received any letters. The Secretary, Miss M. M. 
Pendleton, was communicated with by letter on January 9. 
In reply Miss Pendleton explains that late in the season 
there was a change made in the Central Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the Christmas Letter Mission, so that the reorgan- 
ization made it impossible for the work to be thoroughly system- 
atized before the Christmas of 1892. Money or letters will be 
returned to all the subscribers who have written to The Christian 
Union. It is unnecessary to state that The Christian Union 
deeply regrets the unfortunate confusion, and can only com- 
municate with the Secretary, giving the name and address of 
any subscriber who was annoyed by not receiving Christmas 
letters in time for distribution. 


A subscriber sends us the following recipe, which she says is 
very acceptable in her family : 
Chicago Cakes.— Whites of two eggs, 1 cup of sugar, 1% cups 


of flour, 4 cup of butter, % cup of milk; % teaspoonful cream 


tartar in flour, 4 teaspoonful soda in milk. Flavor to taste. 
Put all together and beat fifteen minutes. 


Dear Christian Union: 
I am moved to add to your collection of recipes for washing 
with kerosene the one which I have used for’several years. I 
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believe it is simpier and more satisfactory than any heretofore 
iven. 

. Put the required amount of soft water in your boiler; add 
kerosene, one tablespoonful for each pail of water, and three- 
fourths of a bar of good soap shaved thin; put on cover and let 
boil. In the meantime thoroughly dampen in warm water all 
the clothes which you can boil, When the water, soap, and oil 
are thoroughly boiling, put in the clothes and let them boil 
twenty-five minutes, poking them down frequently with a clothes- 
stick. Transfer the clothes into a tub, cool with clear water, 
wring through bluing-water, and hang on line. I never use a 
washboard except for colored clothes. If the minor details of 
this process are followed, the result will be all that could be 
desired. Clothes thus washed will last as long again as when 
rubbed, and will be beautifully white and clean. A. I. B. 


Will “ K. P. W.” state if her recipe for Graham bread as 
printed in The Christian Union for January 2 was complete? 
Was not some wetting necessary to form a batter, and how 
much? 

I have made a similar bread, but reversing the process, using 
white flour at night and the Graham in the morning. X. 


Dear Christian Union: 

Will you kindly suggest to me some games or some way to 
amuse a party of twenty-five children, from seven to ten years 
old? -Hoping you will be able to help me in an effort to give 
the little ones an evening’s pleasure, I am 

F. H. R. 


Yours sincerely, 

1. Can any housekeeper tell me the old-fashioned way for 
making vinegar with molasses and water and a “ mother,” or 
plant? 2. Also, can any one tell in whose version of the 
«“ Legend of St. Christopher” does this line appear: 

Offer, good Offer, come carry me over? 


M. F. W. 


y, Recipes for ‘Thinking 
By Lucy Elliot Keeler 


“Tf you have such a thing,” a bright young girl wrote to 
an older friend, “will you send me a recipe to make me 
think? You may laugh, but I really do not form opinions 
and follow up things in my own mind as I know I ought 
to. I have not formed the habit—if so important a thing 
can be called a habit.” 

Thinking is a good deal like complexion. If from very 
childhood a person has lived on plain, nourishing food, 
eschewing sweetmeats and pastry and pickles; if she has 
worked and played under God’s bright sky, stretching, ex- 
panding, and suppling the muscles ; if she has been careful 
and regular in her habits—her complexion calls for no cos- 
metics. But if, on the contrary, a person has had improper 
or scanty food, if she has yielded to adverse circumstances 
and lazily refrained from exercise, if she has let herself 
slip into uncleanly or irregular habits and violated the 
laws of nature, her complexion needs a thorough course of 
treatment. It means not reading recipes nor sleeping in 
some preparation; it means hard work, my dear, self- 
denial, self-control. There is no doubt, however, but it 
can be done, and the result is more than worth the effort. 

“ We take readily to proprietary medicines,” says Charles 
Dudley Warner. “It is easier to dose with these than to 
exercise ordinary prudence about our health. And we 
readily believe the doctors of learning when they assure 
us that we can acquire a new language by the same method 
by,which we can restore bodily vigor : take one small patent- 
right volume in six easy lessons, without even the neces- 
sity of ‘shaking,’ and without a regular doctor, and we 
shall know the language. Some one else has done the 
work for us, and we need only absorb.” 

No Meisterschaft system, however, will save you, my 
dear young lady. You need the old-fashioned grammar 
first. Before you can think you must have something to 
think about. You must get something into your head 
before you can get anything out. The brain is the most 
delicate of instruments, and nothing but ceaseless, patient 
effort will enable you to use it with perfect skill. 

The remedies which the best physicians would recom- 
mend for your case are right reading, right conversation, 
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right observation of men and of nature. Right, notice. 
Not the reading of the “Cigarette-Maker’s Romance,” 
however delicious it may be; not the discussion of even 
the most artistic of spring bonnets; not gossip about your 
neighbor, nor comments upon the weather. “There is a 
great deal,” says Emerson, “in knowing what to keep out 
of the mind as well as what to put into it.” 

Did you ever notice how people seem to dread being 
left alone with their own minds, and how they read to 
escape thinking? Watch the occupants of the railroad 
station. Some suck their minds into a vacuum with 
novels; the less fortunate employ for the same purpose a 
stale newspaper or the time-tables upon the wall. “ Have 
you a mind, visit it often,” says an Eastern proverb, “ for 
thorns and brushwood obstruct the road which no one 
treads.” “‘ There are few brains,’ Lowell suggests, “ which 
would not be better for living, for a little while, on their 
own fat.” 

The best reading, however, is the proper food of the 
mind. No one can read Emerson or Goethe or Browning 
without being unconsciously educated, without being 
taught to think. The very effort to comprehend their 
meaning is thought. Such writers are a recipe in them- 
selves. 

In any reading, attention must be your watchword. 
Challenge every point that the writer makes. Do you 
agree with him? If so, why? If not, why? How would 
Shakespeare have regarded it? Has any other great 
author expressed the same thing? If so, refer to it. Which 
is more forcible, and why? Notice the figures of speech. 
Are they additions or detractions? If they refer to 
science or nature, verify them ; to classical literature, make 
them your own. Scrutinize words. Why is this chosen 
rather than another? What other words come from the 
same root, and what is their relationship? A page mas- 
tered in this way outweighs a volume superficially skimmed. 

Next in importance to books for the would-be thinker is 
conversation. ‘Talking shapes our thoughts for us and 
gives to our airy nothings a local habitation and a name. 
But in the same degree that we must shun commonplace 
and mediocre writers, must we strive after the best in con- 
versation. Intercourse with strong minds will strengthen 
ours. The ambitious tennis-player seeks a superior antago- 
nist. He bears defeat smilingly, knowing that every con- 
test has taught him a new trick of serving, a better plan 
of placing balls. Against the strong sense of a wise con- 
verser our dull ideas are sharpened and polished into 
effective weapons. But we must bring them forward and 
submit to the process, even though our choicest nicks be 
ground away, and the comfortable rust of years which has 
covered us like a garment be dissolved. 

Few of us appreciate the effect of nature upon our char- 
acter. We are educated by what calls forth in us attention, 
love, and admiration. It is the “‘stoop of the soul,” says 
Browning, “which in bending upraises it too.” What 
would Ruskin have been without the inspiration of the 
mountains? Thoreau without his Walden? Wordsworth 
without his lakes and valleys? ‘The last-named poet 
struck a keynote when he wrote of his Lucy : 


Beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 


We learn to think as we take diseases, by contagion. 
The sweeping stars teach us lessons of infinite order and 
steadfast purpose. The rolling oceans and the great 
winds speak to us their prophecies and aspirations. The 
mountains create in us the exalted mood; the grass and 
flowers and birds offer their rich gifts to every passer-by. 
Day by day Mother Nature opens her great text-book and 
stands ready to instruct us. ‘“ We are all richer than we 
think,’ mourns Montaigne, “ but we are brought up to go 
a-begging.” The power of thought is not external; it is 
implanted in our minds, and 


to know 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without. 
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A Trunkful of Owls 


And How We Cared For 


By Helen Ingersoll 


OR some time we had been led 
pa eed) to believe that a pair of screech- 
Yy owls had settled in our grove, 
and was killing the small birds, 


Yi as the headless bodies of pretty song- 
Lif sters were found nearly every day. 
/ Y Feeling that this could not be per- 


1) 2/1} mitted to go on, a certain tree, which seemed 
: to be frequented by the owls, was watched, 
and one evening one of them was seen and 
shot. 
| The doctor had placed in this tree one 
| of his squirrel-houses made of a section of 
Hi a hollow cedar-trunk, and, suspecting that 
the owls might have taken possession of it, 
papa climbed the tree, and found that the 
box contained a nest and young brood. 

He quickly brought down the house and turned its 
astonished occupants into an empty barrel. A piece of 
wire netting was placed over the head of the barrel, and 
our captives were safe. 

They consisted of four little balls of softest gray fuzz, 
more like fur than feathers, and the mother, dressed in red 
and gray, who stared at us with her great black and yellow 
eyes as if she were a wildcat. 

We gave our prisoners the remains of their nest—a con- 
fused mass of straws, feathers, and so forth—and left them 
in the barrel for the night. 

Next morning, however, only the baby owls glared at 
us from the barrel. The mother was gone! How she 
escaped has always been a mystery, as the meshes of the 
netting seemed far too small to let even her head through, 
not to speak of her body. 

As the old owl was gone, we decided to raise the four 
babies that were left, and therefore fed them with small 
pieces of raw meat as an experiment. They ate it with 
avidity; and we went at work preparing for them a per- 
manent home. 

An old trunk was hunted out, one side partly knocked 
off and replaced by wire netting, and a dark chamber 
arranged inside. 

Setting this cage in a convenient place under a tree, and 
having put in some dry leaves and a pan of water, the 


>» 


“Plump and fluffy” 


frightened owlets were transferred to their new prison, 
where they immediately scuttled into the dark room and hid 
themselves. 

When night approached, the mother owl came down to 
the cage and called to her youngsters by odd little noises 
which they evidently understood, for they came out of their 
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hiding-place and got as close to her as the netting 
allowed, and there she stayed and guarded her brood. 

Whenever we went near her she would make long, swift 
swoops at our heads, her wings almost brushing our faces. 
In the morning we found headless birds and mice sticking 
in the netting. 

The mother bird kept up this care for her young ones, 
until, tiring of these nightly encounters, and fearing for 
our eyes, papa took the doctor’s rifle, and with a single 
shot brought her down from the tree-tops in the sum mer 
twilight. 

We watched the young owls grow with great interest, 


_though they never became genuine pets. One had to 


After the Bath 


handle them literally with gloves, as they scratched and 
bit with all their strength. The beaks of these birds were 
hard and muscular, and the strength and grasping power 
of their talons, enabling them to clutch branches during a 
high wind, were rather unpleasantly shown us before we 
learned to keep out of their reach. 

We continued to feed them with raw meat. Placing a 
fragment on the point of a stick, we would push it through 
the netting to the owls, which were usually huddled in a 
corner. They would eye it suspiciously for a moment ; 
then one would make a sudden grab at the food, and, stand- 
ing on his prize with one claw, hold the other up for more. 
If more didn’t come, the owl would begin tearing the meat 
with beak and talons. Thus each was given his ration. 
Sometimes one, looking sideways at us with half-closed 
eyes, would toddle off, with a gait that always made us 
laugh, and y his meal into the dark chamber to be 
eaten at his leisure. 

In the evening the captives used to collect in the larger 
apartment and cling to the netting. If we poked them a 
little, the pupils of their great eyes dilated till about twice 
the ordinary size; their feathers were puffed out unti! 
the birds looked nearly round, and they snapped viciously 
at the offending stick or finger. 

After a couple of months the soft gray plumage had 
been replaced by the more demure red and gray of 
maturity. ~ No sound had been uttered so far except a 
curious croak ; but towards the end of summer we fancied 
we heard, late in the evening, plaintive wavering imita- 
tions of the uncanny call of their parents. 

The owls’ wings were clipped as soon as they became 
big enough to fly, and as they were very indolent during 
the day, we used often to bring them out and place them 
on a post, where they would sit, with curiously drooping 
wings, and look at us intently over one shoulder. If we 
walked slowly around them, their unwinking eyes followed 
us, and their heads turned until almost halfway round, 
when, quick as a flash, their heads whisked back to the 
other side ready to meet us as we came there. 
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Noting this quick movement, I decided that a story 
which a young man had told me, of killing owls when he 
was a boy by walking around them until they twisted their 
heads off, was not true. 

Once in a while we let our owls flutter off as well as 
their wings would allow them, and watched their move- 
ments. As soon as his owlship dropped on to the ground, 
not far away, every small bird in the neighborhood would 
come, and, perching close by, would scold him and call 
him names in the most energetic fashion, evidently realiz- 
ing that he was harmless, while the object of this uproar 
sat perfectly silent and contemptuous, 

But the day of joy for me, and misery for the owls, was 
that on which I gave the owls their bath. A sunny day 
was selected. I would first give the trunk a thorough 
scrubbing, and then turn my attention to the birds. First 
cornering my owl, I would gently grasp him by the throat 
with my right hand, incased in a thick leather glove, and 
then, closing the other over his back and wings, he was 
ready for his ducking. How they did hate it! They 
wriggled and twisted and clawed viciously, but into the 
bas.1 of warm water, they had to go, to be soused once, 
twice, thrice, and then lifted out and set on a peach-basket 
to dry. 

Such woebegone, meek birds of prey were surely never 
seen before. Instead of the plump, fluffy creatures of a 
minute before, they were little scrawny bodies, apparently 
nothing but skin and bones; their feathers were glued to- 
gether and stuck out in all directions; their eyes were 
nearly shut, and altogether they presented an extremely 
comical appearance. Ina couple of hours, however, the 
sun had dried their feathers, and they were as soft and 
plump as ever, although they never were caught preening 
themselves. 

I was very young when I did this, and really thought it 
was necessary to their happiness to be bathed, though 
now it seems as if it were thoughtless cruelty. However, 
they survived it, and we had many good laughs over their 
plight. 

No amount of attention or attempted petting could 
tame these wild birds. As they grew in size their tempers 
became more savage, and they never regarded us as any- 
thing but the bitterest enemies, from first to last. Possi- 
bly the raw meat and baths had something to do with 
their evident ferocity. At length, as they were trouble- 
some and were no longer interesting, we gave them away, 
and threw the trunk on to the wood-pile. 


R 
Sunday Afternoon 


The Gospel According to Isaiah’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


The second Isaiah is one of the last, if not the very last, 
of the Old Testament prophets. He is the mest catholic 
and the most evangelical of them all. His gospel is most 
nearly that of Paul and of John. He writes at the close 
of the exile. He has perhaps discerned in the captivity 
that there are true seekers after God in paganism, true 
revelations of God’s will in pagan souls. He has seen, in 
the progenitors of the three wise men who followed the 
star across the desert to find the King of the Jews, that 
there is faith in the Gentile as well as in the Jew; that 
God has not left himself without a witness in any nation ; 
that everywhere are men seeking the Lord if haply 
they might feel after him and find him; that in every 
nation he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted with him. This is, at all events, implied in his 
prophecies more clearly than in those of any previous 
writer. 

To Moses, God is a righteous God, a covenanting God, 
but the God distinctively of Israel, whom he has chosen 
to be his people, and whose God he will be. If Israel 
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keep the mutual covenant between themselves and their 
God, they shall prosper; if they break it, they shall perish 
(Deuteronomy xxx., 16-20). To David God is more than 
Israel’s God ; he is a personal Friend and Father. The 
Hebrew Psalmist repeats again and again, “ My God,” a 
phrase which occurs only once prior to David’s time. He 
is a God who will forgive the iniquities of his people, and 
bring them back whenthey wander. ‘“ The sure mercies ” 
of David are a new and further revelation beyond any- 
thing apprehended by Moses. But still God is the God 
of his people Israel. Jeremiah discerns in God a love for 
the people even when apostate, a love like a father’s for 
a prodigal son, a love like that of a faithful husband 
for a wayward wife.’ But still this love of God is for 
Israel, a deeper love than either Moses or David per- 
ceived, but not a love in which the Gentile world were 
sharers. Ezekiel sees in this love and mercy of God the 
ground of faith and hope for a new life, but his mess ige 
is not like that of the first Isaiah, ““ Wash you and-make 
you clean ;” it is a promise of cleansing. “ From all your 
filthiness and from all your idols will I cleanse you.” But 
still the promise of Ezekiel is to Israel. The heathen 
shall look on and know that the Lord is God, but they 
shall know it because God is sanctified. 

The second Isaiah is the world’s prophet. Israel to 
him is chosen indeed, but chosen to be the minister to all 
humanity. Arise, he cries to Israel, shine; because the 
light is come to thee, give forth the light to others; “Gen- 
tiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness 
of thy rising.”” The Gospel is a universal Gospel to Israel, 
that it may go through Israel to all peoples and all lands. 

In the light of this general statement consider the 
catholicity of the Gospel according to Isaiah, as recorded 
in the fifty-fifth chapter. It is broader and more catholic 
than much of the Gospel preached in our own day. The 
promise is absolutely universal. ‘“ Let the wicked for- 
sake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and 
let him return unto the Lord, and he’ will have mercy 
upon him, and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.” 
That promise is conditioned on no creed, no ritual, no 
church membership. ‘There are but three conditions to it. 

The first is a sincere, real, and deep desire for that which 
the Gospel gives—that is, for character; “ Ho, every one 
that thirsteth ;” and this condition is everywhere attached 
to the Gospel message. ‘“ Whosoever cometh unto me, 
I will in no wise cast out.” ‘“ Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled.” ‘* Whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.” Aspiration is the condition of achievement ; de- 
sire is the condition of satisfactjon ; appetite is the con- 
dition of digestion and assimilation. The self-contented 
soul is self-condemned to stay in its present state. “ Seest 
thou a man wise in his own conceit? There is more hope 
of an idiot than of him.” Therefore is it that the drunk- 
ards and the harlots press into the kingdom of God be- 
fore the self-righteous Pharisee. Therefore it is that the 
publican who beats upon his breast and cries to God, 
‘Be merciful to mé, a sinner,” is justified rather than the 
orthodox believer who prides himself on having done 
all and more than all which the law requires of him. 

But it is not every wish that is satisfied, nor every aspi- 
ration which issues in achievement. This wish must be 
a choice ; this aspiration must become an endeavor. The 
man who hungers and thirsts after a better character and 
a better life must prove the genuineness of his desire by a 
readiness to forsake his way, and to turn from the iniquity 
that is in his thoughts. This is what the Gospel means 
by repentance. It is not being sorry for sin. It is for- 
saking sin. Judas Iscariot was sorry for sin, but did not 
forsake it. Browning has finely expressed the difference 
between remorse and repentance. Thus, Remorse speaks : 

I’d commit ten crimes 
Greater, to have this crime wiped out—undone ! 


Paul in the first act of his repentance expressed no sor- 


1 See this figure fully wrought out in Jeremiah, chapter iii. 
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row for his sin; had little or no conviction of it. He 
simply asked what he should do, and set forth to do it. 
The sense of his sin and the sorrow for it came later. 


The third condition is a return unto the Lord. It is 
looking for help to Him from whom help comes. Sym- 
pathy may be given abundantly, but it is not helpful 
unless it is received. The pupil must take, or the teacher 
cannot impart. There is moral truth in the adage, “ One 
man may lead a horse to water, but ten men cannot make 
him drink.”’. The desire for character must be strong 
enough to lead the man to turn away from the evil of his 
path, and wise enough to lead him to turn to the Righteous 
One for strength and help for the future. These are the 
only conditions, and they are conditions which lie in the 
nature of the case. There are no others. 


But are there no others? Are there not certain essen- 
tial doctrines which a man must believe, as the divinity of 
Christ, the doctrine of atonement, the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and the like? No. The Gospel according to 
“Isaiah is a complete Gospel. ‘“ Let the wicked forsake 
his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let 
him return unto the Lord, for he will have mercy upon 
him, and to our God, for he will pardon him.” The Gos- 
pel does not come to add conditions and make salvation 
more difficult; it comes to simplify and to make com- 
pliance with the inherent and essential conditions easier. 
It is easier to turn from sin when, in the light of the Gos- 
pel, we see what it is and what it has done in the world. 
It \is easier to turn to God when we see in Jesus Christ 
how ready that God is to receive and reclaim returning 
sinners. Belief in Jesus Christ makes easier the return 
to God. But belief in Jesus Christ is not attached as a 
condition, as though God said, It is not enough that you 
return to me, but you must return with this or that Belief 
in your heart, or I will not receive you. The spel 
according to Isaiah is repeated in the Gospel atcording 
to Paul: “ God will render to them who be patiently con- 
tinuous in well-doing, seeking after glory, and honor, and 
immortality, eternal life.” The promise of eternal life is 
a universal promise on these two simple conditions: a 
desire for that glory and honor and immortality which are the 
characteristics of the divine life ; and a seeking for them, 
not by creeds or forms or sermons, but by a patient en- 
deavor to do what is right. The one is faith, and the 
other is repentance. 


The Soul’s True Master 


By the Rev. John Knox Allen’? 


Neither present your members unto sin as instruments of unrighteousness ; 
but present yourselves unto God, as alive from the dead, and your members as 
instruments of righteousness unto God.— Romans vi., 13.4 

Paul speaks here of our members. When we use that 
word, we mean usually the various parts of our bodies— 
the hands and feet, the eye, orthe heart. But the Apostle’s 
use of it may be made to include a good deal more than 
that; he may mean these physical powers, and then also 
everything that belongs to a man—his intellect, his 
imagination, his tastes and faculties and disposition. 
Now, I think he is saying here that conversion consists in 
taking these things and transferring them from the service 
of a\ bad master unto the service of a good one. There 
will be no change in the faculties themselves ; the muscles 
will not be any sounder, nor the brain any healthier, nor 
the eye any keener. The philosophical mind will stay 
philosophical ; and the poetical,{poetical. He who has a 
genius for statesmanship will not find that regeneration 
has altered it; the artist wilh remain an artist, and the 
mechanic will keep his old aptitude for the use of tools, 
and the merchant will not be unmade as a merchant. 
These things in themselves will not be touched ; only they 
will have a new master installed over them. A new motive 
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will control them. The motive was unrighteousness, and 
the result sin ; now, he says, let the motive be righteous- 
ness, and the result will be God’s service. 

That, in part at any rate, is what conversion is—it is the 
transference of powers from a bad master to a good one ; 
from self and sin and the world, unto God. It is not, then, 
mainly a process of suppression or repression ; it does not 
consist in paralysis or destruction of anything that naturally 
and essentially belongs to a man, but it is the man taking 
himself and putting himself at the disposal of his true and 
lawful master. 

As we come up to questions of morals, we see how 
the principle applies. There is the evil of intemperance, 
before which, as men contemplate it, their hearts almost 
stand still in their bosoms. Its victims are more than 
those of war, or pestilence, or famine. It breaks hearts, 
blights homes, cuts short splendid careers, and for every 
one that it kills it cripples a score of others. Men are 
studying what to do. A good many, not content with 
cherishing a bastard pity which expends itself in crying 
that it is “so sad,” and “too bad,” and that “ somebody 
ought to do something,” are themselves trying to do 
something. They are fighting it though they feel hardly 
more powerful than one sunbeam tackling a snow-field. 
They thrust into the hand of the boy a pledge never to 
touch anything intoxicating; they pass laws to prohibit 
its manufacture and sale; they teach in the school the 
effects of alcohol; they scatter abroad a wholesome litera- 
ture; they declaim from pulpit and platform. But, as 
they study the matter, they see how complicated it is. 
The temperance question is at least as profound as its 
most earnest advocates have represented it. The roots 
of the evil are bound up with the fabric of society, and are 
often involved with the tissues of life. Below the oppor- 
tunities for indulgence there is human nature to be dealt 
with, and often a poor, starved human nature. There is 
the love of excitement, the desire for something that in 
meager conditions will drive care away, and make a man 
glad and comfortable and strong ; there is all that is con- 
tained in the word “ conviviality ”— living-together, happy- 
living, good-fellowship. Sometimes the question is asked 
whether it is drink that causes poverty, or poverty that 
leads to drink. It is both. Go into one man’s mean 
and desolate home, look at its wretchedness and empti- 
ness, and then look at him with his strength of mind and 
body, and you will say that intemperance leads to poverty. 
Go into another man’s bare and squalid home, see what 
he has to face year jafter year, and if by any power of 
sympathy you can at all put yourself in his place, you will 
see the attractions for him of the saloon, where the lights 
flash and the crystal gleams and the song rises, and 
where there is warmth and cheer. Think of those boys 
about whom you may read in that book about New York 
called “How the Other Half Lives ””—*“ Darkest New 
York,” in other words. These little fellows, street gamins 
and newsboys, had made a kind of toboggan slide of a 
coal-chute which led from the street down into the cellar of 
the Post-office. On cold winter nights they slid down there 
and slept around the furnaces that warmed the great build- 
ing. ‘The chief took an involuntary slide down there one 
night, discovered the boys, and routed them out. They 
went over on the East Side and fixed up a kind of place 
under a banana dock, and there they were found—“ forty 
boys and about a million rats.” Now, I ask you, what 
earthly power, I might almost say what divine power, can 
prevent those boys from going to the bad, from yielding 
their members as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin ? 
Many of them, with instincts not naturally bad, finding 
life cold and cheerless, will be likely, when they get 
control of a little money, to go to the first place that 
offers light and cheer, and join any man inclined to 
be a friend, no matter how much he may teach them in 
the lore of perdition. And yet these same powers, now 
put at the disposal of an evil master, might have been put 
at the service of a good one if they had had a chance, and 
it would have made all the difference in the world with 
their lives. So this evil of intemperance, in a multitude of 
instances, has its springs very far back and very deep 
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down, in an inverted, an upside-down condition of society ; 
and anything that tends to give these natural instincts of 
the heart a chance to express themselves in a natural way, 
that tends to put life on another plane, to give an outlet 
in a healthy manner to what is in a man, is to be hailed. 
Anything like providing parks, museums, galleries, places 
of music, better tenement-houses, where light and air shall 
have a chance to get in, where the people will have a 
chance to see the sun and the blue sky now and then, and 
breathe air that is not saturated with odors from the decay 
of the streets and has not been\breathed over by a hundred 
men before it reaches the last pair of lungs—all that is to 
be welcomed. In a district in East London, situated 
where, if you were to take a walk of five minutes from the 
main streets, your life would not be worth a moment’s 
consideration, they have put up the People’s Palace. It 
is a philanthropic thing, meant for anybody, poorest and 
worst. They don’t preach to the people, but endeavor to 
lead them up a step atatime. It is a gospel when you 
provide for those low, imbruted people a donkey show or 
a guinea-pig show or a flower show. . It is an effort to get 
their lives under the power of something higher and better. 
It is a light through a crevice let in on their dazzled eyes, 
but you may be able to let them see the sun in the end, 
when they are able to bear it. 

I hope all this has tended to make a little clearer the 
idea we started with, that conversion consists, at least in 
part, in the transfer by a man of all his powers and facul- 
ties from a bad, unworthy master, unto the highest and 
best of Masters. Whether he does it consciously or half 
unconsciously, he then takes himself, in the volume and 
sum of him, and delivers himself over without reserve unto 
God’s rule. That is the idea and the ideal, whether, as a 
matter of fact, men keep back part, or, repenting the full 
surrender, withdraw something of their lives, to the dread- 
ful mastership which they once broke away from. 

One of the most notable examples of the truth we are 
trying to illustrate is the writer of this text himself. What 
became of him when he became converted? He was born 
with certain natural traits and gifts, and they are all there 
in Paul as they were in Saul, only now they are used in a 
different service. For instance, he was quite gifted 
as a reasoner. Now, he might have become a Rabbi, 
to be quoted as was his master Gamaliel; his reasonings 
and wise decisions might have been put down in the 
books, to be referred to by later generations. But what 
shall he do with this gift now, when he has 
been conquered by Christ? You know what he did. For 
one thing, he wrote the Epistle to the Romans, in which 
our text is lodged. His logic is baptized into Christ, and 
this Epistle has been a great factor in the subsequent 
thought and life of the Church. Then,-in his sermons he 
reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come. He disputed with his countrymen in their syna- 
gogues, and he had a tilt in dialectics with the Greek 
philosophers on Mars Hill. There is a place for the 
logicians, the disputants, in the service of Christ. One 
can take that one of his members, and put it at the com- 
mand of righteousness. 

And then this man had another faculty, much more royal 
than the reasoning one, one not often found largely devel- 
oped in union with that other: he had a real gift of imagi- 
nation, the divinest gift God ever bestows upon any man. 
One who should attempt to study his words and neglect 
his figures of speech would let the most of their wealth 
escape. His thought is often built up on them, like a 
vast building on graceful arches. His imagination took 
fire as he looked at the soldier whom he met everywhere on 
his journeys, watched the farmer in the fields, and observed 
some of the splendid architecture of his day. The pages 
that he wrote are all illuminated with the figures of speech 
borrowed from these things. This he put at Christ’s feet. 
It can be put at the service of a bad master, or a good. 
And Christ wants it, whether it express itself through the 
poet’s pen, or the artist’s brush, or the sculptor’s chisel, or 
the architect’s temple, or the orator’s utterance. 

We notice, too, as we look at this man, that he was of a 
very fervid nature; he was naturally vehement; he had a 
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good deal of tempér. No man amounts to much who 
hasn’t some ; only, we unfortunately apply the word usually 
to temper that is not under control, to one who goes to 
pieces a good many times a day. The word is suggestive 
—temper ; that is the difference between the soft iron and 
the hard steel; that is what makes the steel valuable. 
Temper controlled may be a large element of force in a 
man’s life. This man naturally had his share of it. At 
the beginning he was “exceeding mad” at the new sect 
of the Christians. And how it blazes up and flares out 
when he is pretty far along in his career, when one day 
the High Priest commands him to be smitten unjustly! You 
notice his eye flash and his cheek flush and _ his voice trem- 
ble as he hotly replies, “God shall smite thee, thou whited 
wall!” and then the next minute he is ready to apologize. 
There was a great deal of human nature about this 
Apostle. He is naturally fiery, vehement, passionate. And 
this characteristic he hands over to Christ to be used by 
him. When he hated, he did it with all his heart ; and when 
he loved, he did it intensely. There was nothing half-and- 
half about him. Some men might say, “Oh, let this new 
cause alone—it will die of itself if you stand aloof ; wait, and 
it will burn itself out like a fire of straw.” His teacher said 
that, and could so act, but Paul was not that sort of a man. 

He could not rest contented for a moment in any nega- 
tive attitude, but must actively espouse the good and 
oppose the wrong. I need not rehearse the familiar story ; 
you know the impulse within which drove him through the 
world, as the fires down in the hold of the steamer drive 
it through and over the billows and right into the depths 
of storm. You know about the frequent imprisonments, 
and the stripes above measure, and the deaths oft. You 
know how his eager spirit seized upon its tasks, as the 
eager flame leaps to seize the pieces of wood it feeds 
upon. That natural force of character which men observed 
on the other side of his conversion has now been submitted 
to Christ’s control. 

Just such gifts as men possess are transferred to the ser- 
vice of the new Master when they become converted. If we 
look back, we can see that the divine power has used men 
according to the peculiar talents they already had when 
they submitted to it. There, for instance, is the matter 
of inspiration. It is one of the things which make the 
utterances of the Bible of infinite variety and of infinite 
charm that the sacred writers came with very diverse 
characteristics and became the channel for the divine 
influence. Here is no monotonous melody, but a deep, rich 
harmony, carrying in the heart of it always one great cen- 
tral theme. What a difference between David and Isaiah 
and Ezekiel, for instance ; all alike poets, and great poets. 
The sweet singer of Israel who sang by the sheepfolds of 
Bethlehem and by the courts of the sanctuary in Jerusalem 
has expressed the deepest yearnings of the human heart 
in all ages in lyric verse; then comes Isaiah crying from 
the wall of the city in words simple, stately, and sublime ; 
then Ezekiel with his rapt gaze by the rivers of Babylon 
into eternal verities, with an imagery that is richer, warmer, 
more purely Oriental than that of the others. What a dif- 
ference between the writers of the New Testament! 
Mark, with a certain definiteness and accuracy of state- 
ment ; Luke, who shows among other things that he is the 
trained, observant doctor ; and Jolin, with his tendency to 
mysticism. What a difference in the style, which always 
interprets the man, of Paul from that of Peter; and how 
that of James differs from both! These men each carried 
over what they had; each was himself, and did not try to 
be anybody else. And so through the Bible there runs a 
wonderful unity and variety. Whatever a man has, let 
him take it and put it at the disposal of the supreme 
Master, and find that it has a natural and necessary place 
in producing the grand result. 

The Gospel comes now, as it did at the beginning, to 
different races, races which vary in their natural character- 
istics. It takes them as they are, it appeals to what they 
have got, it uses what they offer. It only asks that they 
should yield their members as instruments of righteous- 
ness unto God. See how very differently Paul, who had 
one message to deliver, one truth to urge, approached the 
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different peoples to whom he brought it. Contrast, for 
instance, the Epistles to the Corinthians and that to the 
Galatians. The difference is partly accounted for by the 
difference in the conditions of these peoples, a difference 
at the same time often owing to the peculiar traits with 
which each was born. It was one thing to write a letter 
to the versatile, quick-witted, active-minded Greek, with 
certain things reflected in him by his environment and 
certain qualities ground in him by the peculiar experi- 
ences of generations behind him, from what it was to 
write to those Galatians, who were a brave, generous race, 
frank and enthusiastic, but to some degree wild and un- 
tamed, and perhaps would read the Apostle’s letter in the 
dim light of smoky huts. The Gospel addresses itself to 
men as they are, and asks them to bring such as they have 
and put it under the hand of Christ. 

There is that great city yonder, one of the great cities 
of the world, and, seated on his throne in the saloon, this 
enthusiastic politician governs it in behalf of the native 
born. He manages to make himself the chief bone of 
contention between the two great political parties at a 
Presidential election ; he has blocked legislation in the 
houses of Parliament for four or five years, waiting for 
his demands to be acceded to. He all the time keeps his 
own little islandin a state of “political ferment.” Oh, 
yes, the “ War-Cry” is right; the Irishman, in his unregen- 
erate state, is an enthusiastic politician. But now, says 
that paper, when he is converted, he becomes a blood-and- 
fire soldier. It speaks from experience. He takes that 
same fervid nature, that disposition to make himself felt, 
to cause the world to pay attention to his ideas, his desire 
to mix and mingle with men and to control them, and he 
consecrates it. And so he bears down upon the world 
and demands it should give heed, and yield him a place. 

The sum of the whole matter is that God wants we 
Should lay at his feet such gifts as we have, that we 
should no longer use them selfishly and worldlily, but that 
we should render them unto him. Whatever they may be, 
take them away from the bad master who has controlled 
them, and yield them unto this new and better. It is not 
only a certain limited range of talents he can make use of, 
but every kind. It does not follow that, because you Can- 
not preach or pray or sing, there is no place for you. The 
gifts of the money-getter, of the lawyer, the physician, the 
mechanic, the laborer—he wants them all, and will find a 
place for them. In the building of the walls of the New 
Jerusalem every kind of precious stone is introduced. In 
nature there is no uniformity. Even among the crystals 
which form among the rocks, though the angles are the 
same, and the facets also, yet there are no two alike. God 
delights in variety. Though the snowflakes that fill the 
wintry air are all constructed according to the same geo- 
metrical laws, no one snowflake repeats any other. Each 
one is original. Though the myriad leaves that clothe 
the tree are all made after one pattern, you shall find no 
one that will match any other. No day that comes is an 
exact repetition of any other day that ever was. No face 
among all the millions answers to any other face, as that 
in the mirror answers to the one it reflects. So it is 
everywhere, from the bottom tothe top. One star differ- 
eth from another star in glory. I do.not believe the angels 
are modeled after each other, as one white marble statue 
is modeled after another white marble statue. God 
delights in variety. God never repeats. You have some- 
thing rare and precious which I never can have. We are 
every one original. But God wants us each ; we are neces- 
Sary to fill out the sum of the whole. Let us each take what 
we are, and give it to him. It is adreadful perversion to 
give to the mean, cruel master our distinctive gifts, to 
throw these pearls before the swine. Let us no longer 
yield our members as instruments of unrighteousness 
unto sin, but as instruments of righteousness unto God. 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 
Seek Ye the Lord. When? How? 


For the week beginning February 7, 1392. 
(Isa. lv., 6, 7; Luke xiii., 24.) 


The desire to find precedes all seeking, and in things 
spiritual is implanted by the Holy Spirit. Men know not 
what they do when they stifle the Godward longings raised 
by sermon, song, or personal word. Any one of these may 
be the wicket-gate that opens upon the way that leads to 
him. 

Then must follow the purpose to obtain. Like the 
pearl merchant, the soul may have been seeking the best, 
and have gathered many gems of beauty and goodness 
and truth, that have so stimulated the desire for something 
richer and fairer that when once it catches sight of the 
“One altogether lovely ” it counts all things loss that it 
may gain Christ. 

The purpose must ripen in action. When the prodigal 
arose and came to his father, he found the father’s heart 
and home open to receive him. 

When is he to be sought? Now. The present only is 
ours. Even if we could be sure of a long life, the answer 
would be the same. As “the Preacher” urges, “ Remem- 
ber now thy Creator in the days of thy youth,” he pictures 
a condition of things not conducive to such remembrance, 
even ina long life. Now—because the desires and purposes 
that are ours to-day may be gone to-morrow. Dr. Deems, 
of New York, recently wrote that, had he not decided for 
Christ and confessed him before men when he did, he 
might never have done it, for soon after his father died 
and his home was broken up, and the conditions of his life 
were so changed that, had he not been anchored to Christ, 
he probably would have drifted away from him. Now— 
because there have been those who have delayed seeking 
until they lost the power to seek. 

How must we seek him? Jesus says, “ I am the way, 

. no one cometh unto the Father but through me.” 
We must seek with prepared hearts, prayerfully, earnestly, 
giving up all else, if need be, that we may have fellowship 
with God. The promise is sure: “ Ye shall seek me, and 
find me, when ye shall search for me with all your heart.” 
We cannot miss him, for he is seeking us and is longing to 
hear a heart-cry of real desire for himself. 

There is a poem from the German that answers the 
question, “ Where can I find Him?” in this wise—in his 
Word, within the bread and wine, in the communion of 
saints, within the heart, and, lastly, in the place prepared 
for us, in his heaven. : 

We who know where we may find him can read a lesson 
in one of the closing incidents of Christ’s life. For could 
we look into the hearts of all who come up to worship at 
our feasts, we should find in many hearts, where we little 
suspect it, the longing to “see Jesus.” Surely, it behooves 
us to walk so closely to our Master that, known to be his, 
these longings may be expressed to us, that we may carry 
them to Jesus. 

One of the rabbinic stories tells of a prophet who was 
asked where one should seek for the Messiah. His answer 
was, “ At the gate of Rome, where he abides among the 
poor, the sick, and the wounded.” In the days of King Asa, 
the people of Judah entered into a covenant to seek the 
Lord “with all their heart and all their soul.””’ Would 
that the Church of Christ would thus covenant to seek the 
Lord “ among the poor, the sick, and the wounded.” 

References: Deut. iv., 29; 1 Chron. xvi., 10, 11—xxil., 
19—xxviii., 9; 2 Chron. xi., 16—xv., 12—xix., 3—XxX., 3, 
4—xxxiv., 3; Ezra viii., 21, 22 ; Ps. xxiv., 6—xxvii., 3— 
Ixiii., 1, 8—Ixxxiv., 2—cxix., 2; Isa. ix., 13, 14—li., 1; 
Jer. 1., 4, 5; Hos. v., 5, 6—vii., 9, 10—x., 12; Amosv., 
6; Zech. viii, 21, 22; Matt. vi, 33; Acts xvii. 26, 
87. 

Daily Readings: (1) Jer. xxix., 12-14; (2) Matt. xiil., 
44-46; (3) John xii, 20-22; (4) Luke xv., 11-24; (5) 
Ps. xxxiv., 4-10; (6) 2 Chron. xxxi., 20, 21; (7) Isa. lv., 
6, 7; Luke xiii, 24. 
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Religious News 


The Brotherhood of Christian Unity 


Progress of the Movement 
By Theodore F. Seward 


As the Brotherhood of Christian Unity was first brought into 
public notice through the columns of The Christian Union, it 
is fitting that a report of its progress should be given to the 
readers of this paper. 

The suggestion of the plan met with an immediate and wide- 
spread approval. Prominent magazines and religious journals 
mentioned it favorably, and multitudes of letters were sent to 
me from all parts of the country asking for further information. 
Two significant facts were noticeable in these letters. (1) The 
writers were not limited to any special class, but represented 
nearly every known denomination, orthodox, heterodox, and no 
dox. (2) Although the plan was spoken of asa laymen’s move- 
ment, yet many letters came from ministers, thus showing that 
they recognized it as not antagonistic, but supplementary, to 
their own work. In many cases the sympathy of the writers 
has been shown by signing and returning the pledge. The 
Brotherhood already includes among its members clergymen of 
all shades of belief, college presidents and professors, editors, 
scientists, and men and women of all varieties of opinion, in the 
churches and out of them. 

This history 1s not surprising when we consider the present 
condition of the Christian world. The Church is being aroused 
to a new sense of its duty and responsibility in elevating and 
Christianizing the masses of the people. This at once brings 
into prominence the immense waste of power which results from 
the present system of divided efforts. It thus becomes evident 
that the paramount duty of the hour is to bring the churches, 
and not the churches only, but all humanitarian agencies, into 
united and harmonious action. The Brotherhood of Christian 
Unity proposes a feasible plan for accomplishing this result. 
Its pledge furnishes a platform upon which all churches and all 
organizations or individuals who wish to carry out the spirit of 
Christianity can unite. The teachings of Christ embody every- 
thing that is go@d and practical and helpful in the ethical socie- 
ties, the theosophical societies, and all organizations and frater- 
nities having in view the public good. The Church ought, 
therefore, to be the sustaining power beneath every form 
of philanthropic effort. The Brotherhood is not, in reality, 
a new organization. It is merely an aid to all other organi- 
zations. Wherever there is to be united effort there 
must be some basis of union. The various existing organ- 
izations cannot combine for practical work without some 
orderly method of combination, such as the Brotherhood 
supplies. No complex machinery is necessary to this end. A 
central committee in each place will be sufficient. Through 
this medium, diffused effort may be transformed into concen- 
trated effort. Force that is now wasted will be economized. The 
combined Christian element in any community will be like a giant 
dynamo from which all spiritual force will proceed, and the 
proper share of the electric current will be directed in every 
channel, according to its need. 

A gratifying feature of the movement is its evident mission 
to the unchurched. Many non-church members have signed 
the pledge, and the gratitude they express at the opportunity 
afforded them of declaring themselves on the Lord’s side, with- 
out subscribing to a formidable creed, is sometimes very touch- 
ing. This side of the work seems likely to be a very important 
part of the movement. An eminent scientist, in signing the 
pledge, writes: “ It seems to me that the plan ought to enlist 
the support of many who find the churchly limits of creed too 
much restricted, yet who would gladly sign your pledge. Among 
these I believe there are many of the scientific men of this 
country who have found much annoyance in the attitude of the 
churches toward their efforts in the search for truth.” 

The inauguration of the Brotherhood in any community is 
very simple. Wherever two or three are gathered in Christ’s 
name, He will be with them, and the work may begin. Those 
who become interested should at once form themselves into a 
committee to secure concert of action. One of the first steps 
should be to prepare for a union meeting. Pastors, and all 
classes of Christian workers, should be consulted, and every care 
taken to make the movement as general as possible. If desired, I 


am willing to go to any place, within practicable distance of New 
York, to address a meeting. 

The work of the Brotherhood is so multifarious that the dif- 
ferent forms of possible operation can only be suggested : 

1. To induce non-church members to sign the pledge as a first 
Step toward or into the kingdom of Christ. 
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2. To lead church members to sign it as a means of breaking 
down ecclesiastical barriers. 

3. To help and encourage each other in carrying out the 
spirit of the pledge, thus substituting love and sympathy for the 
class and caste distinctions which are now tog common in the 
churches. 

4. To serve as a medium for united effort among the churches. 

5. To assist other organizations, such as the Evangelical Al- 
liance, Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
Working-Girls’ Clubs, etc. 

6. To circulate literature for the promotion of Christian 


Unity. 
East Orange, N. J. 
Meeting of Capital and Labor 
From a Special Correspondent 


What will prove to be the first of a series of notable meet- 
ings was held in the parlors of the First Congregational Church, 
Columbus, O., on Monday, January 18. The State Association 
of Congregational Churches appointed, at its last May meeting, 
a committee of three—Dr. Washington Gladden, General 
Roeliff Brinkerhoff, and the Rev. Sydney Strong—to “ investigate 
the social and industrial situation.” 

The committee, through the press and by letter, invited the 
representatives of capital and labor to appear before them, 
and present any facts or suggestions that would throw light 
upon the situation. Thirty or more responded, and five hours 
were spent in the hearing. Those who appeared were from 
Columbus, with the exception of three from the neighboring 
manufacturing town of Mount Vernon. Some, not able to be 
present, sent their views by letter. Of those present, the 
majority were representatives of labor. The Farmers’ Alli- 
ance and the various unions were each officially represented. 
Their representatives spoke freely and frankly, and throughout 
the whole meeting an excellent spirit was manifested. A steno- 
graphic report was made for the benefit of the committee. 

Those who spoke confined themselves mainly to the following 
questions, which had previously appeared in print: 

Do you think that the present relations of employers and 
laborers are satisfactory ? 

If not, can they be improved? and, if so, in what manner? 

Are the laboring classes suffering under any burdens or dis- 
abilities which can be removed by the action of government, or 
of a sound public opinion ? 

Do you think that any changes in the organization of indus- 
try are feasible—such, for example, as take the direction of 
industrial partnership ? 

Do you think that the nationalization of industry is practi- 
cable ? 

Do laboring men, as a class, complain of the churches? If so, 
what are their complaints ? 

As to the answers, all were agreed that the present relation 
of employers and laborers zs mo¢ satisfactory. A few thought it 
never would be, as long as human nature remained the same. 
The many, however, believed there was remedy. Some thought 
the remedy must be found in an increase of sympathy 
and brotherly love between the two classes. The employer 
should take more interest in his men, move around among them, 
be more particular about their lives and health. The laborer, 
too, should be more charitable. Better feeling would bring the 
remedy. Others thought the burdens could not be lifted save 
by action of government. The laborer must be protected. 
The eight-hour day found many advocates on both sides. 
Inspectors should be appointed by the Government, who should 
see if the rights of laborers were respected. Compulsory edu- 
cation should be passed and enforced. The maximum school 
age should be raised. There were several advocates of profit- 
sharing, and these were capitalists. The nationalization of labor 
had supporters; yet these had not looked further than the national 
ownership of railroads, telegraphs, and telephones, and the munic- 
ipal ownership of gas, water, and electric works. As to the 
churches, some complained that the churches stood antagonistic 
to labor, others that the laborers felt too poor to attend church 
where they would find a well-dressed congregation. Some said 
it was Churchianity they objected to; while others, indeed all, 
thought that true Christlike religion held the key to the situa- 
tion. An incident occurred, both laughable and serious, show- 
ing how suspicious the people are of the churches. Dr. Gladden, 
at the close of the evening session, said a clergyman was present 
from whom he would be glad to hear. This gentleman replied 
that he could not’ add anything, but he had been greatly 
interested. A workman present misunderstood that he was #o/ 
interested, and, jumping to his feet, exclaimed, “ That is just the 
reason why the laboring man is not interested in the Church.” 
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When Dr. Gladden had set things to rights, a good-natured 
laugh went round, which helped clear the atmosphere. 

Now for a few personal impressions. This conference will 
do great good. The sky was wonderfully cleared up of prejudices 
and misconceptions for those present. It was found that capi- 
talists were anxious for a better state of affairs, but were largely 
victims of the system. The labor leaders were not agitators, 
and spoke calmly and earnestly, though not always clearly. 
One manufacturer remarked to me that he would not have 
missed the meetings for twenty-five dollars. Why not arrange 
for conferences between these two separated classes, whose 
interests are, in reality, common? I was impressed by the 
absence of clear thinking on both sides. Friendly discussion 
would contribute the factor just now most needed in the labor 
and social problem. Light, not lightning, is needed. The 
indefiniteness of the claims of the representatives of labor 
impressed me. This is what I thought as I sat and looked 
from the clear, level-headed, strong-minded men who represented 
capital to the representatives of labor not equally strong or well 
equipped: The stronger can take advantage of the weaker as 
long as they have amind todo it. Legislation cannot prevent 
it; neither can a change of system. Men will be brotherly in 
social and industrial matters whenever the stronger is moved 
by the spirit of love and sacrifice. This conference was there- 
fore a benefit to all present; for by it greater confidence and 
sympathy for each other were provoked. 

Dr. Gladden, in his closing words, thanked all for their co- 
operation and brotherly spirit. His words were a benediction. 
The committee expect to hold similar conferences, before May, 
in Cleveland and Toledo. S. S. 


Presbyterian Revision 


The Committee on Revision of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly continued its discussions in this city last week, and com- 
pleted the work of preparing an altered report on the subject,to lay 
before the next meeting of the General Assembly. The topic of 
preterition was finally disposed of by the adoption of the follow- 
ing clause, to be recommended as displacing that now in the 
Confession : “ The rest of mankind God saw fit, according to the 
unsearchable council of His will, whereby He extendeth or with- 
holdeth mercy as He pleaseth, not to elect to eternal life; and 
them He ordained to dishonor and wrath for their sin, to the 
praise of His glorious justice: yet hath He no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked, nor is it His decree, but the wickedness of 
their own hearts which restraineth and hindereth them from 
accepting the offer of His grace made in the Gospel.” This is 
generally regarded as a compromise between the liberal and 
conservative elements in theological reasoning. More satisfac- 
tory is the change of the clause referring to the salvation of in- 
fants. The original Confession refers specifically, and appar- 
ently exclusively, to the salvation of “elect infants dying in 
infancy;” the version recommended is: “Infants dying in 
infancy, and all other persons who are not guilty of actual trans- 
gression, are included in the election of grace, and are regener- 
ated and saved by Christ through the Spirit, who worketh when 
and where and how He pleaseth; so also are all other elect 
persons who are not outwardly called by the ministry of the 
Word.” 

The chapter on “ Effectual Calling” brought out much dis- 
cussion. Section 2 was finally changed to read: “ This effectual 
call is of God’s free and special grace alone, not from anything 
at all foreseen in man, who is dead in sin until being quickened 
and renewed by the Holy Spirit,” etc. Chapter XVIII., “Of 
Good Works,” was amended and adopted as follows: “ Works 
done by unregenerate men, although they may be things which 
God commands, and of good use both to themselves and others, 
and although the neglect of such things is sinful and displeasing 
to God, yet, because they proceed not from a heart purified by 
faith, nor are done in a right manner according to the Word, 
nor to a right end, the glory of God, do not meet the require- 


ments of the divine law; hence they cannot be pleaded asa 


ground of acceptance with God.” The clause known as the 
“protest against the usurpation of the Pope” was retained with 
some change. It now reads: “There is no other head of the 
Church but the Lord Jesus Christ, and the claim of the Pope of 
Rome to be the Vicar of Christ, and the head of the Church 
universal-is without warrant in Scripture or in fact, and is a 
usurpation dishonoring to the Lord Jesus Christ.” Chapter X., 


section 3, “ Of Free Will,” was amended so as to read: “ Man, 
by his fall into sin, hath wholly lost all disposition to any spir- 
itual good accompanying salvation, so as, the natural man being 
altogether averse from that good, and dead in sin, he is not 
able by his own strength to convert himself or prepare means 
thereto.” 
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The proposed new chapter in regard to the “ Universal Offer 
of the Gospel” as amended reads as follows: 


1. God having provided in the covenant of grace, through the mediation and 
sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ, a way of relief and salvation sufficient for and 
adapted to the whole lost race of man, doth freely offer this salvation to all men 
in the Gospel. 

2. In the Gospel God declares His love for the world, and His desire that all 
men should be saved; reveals fully and clearly theonly way of salvation; prom- 
ises eternal life to all who truly repent and believe in Christ; invites and com- 
mands all to embrace the offered mercy; and by His Spirit accompanying the 
Word pleads with men to accept His gracious invitation. 

3. It is the duty and privilege of every one who hears the Gospel immediately 
to accept its merciful provisions; and they who continue in impenitence and 
unbelief incur aggravated guilt and perish by their own fault. 

4. Since there is no other way of salvation than that revealed in the Gospel, 
and since, in the divinely established and ordinary method of grace, faith, by 
hearing the Word of God, Christ hath commissioned His Church to go into all 
the world and to make disciples of all nations, all believers are therefore under 
obligation to sustain the ordinances of religion, where they are established, and . 
contribute by their prayers, gifts, and personal efforts to the extension of the 
kingdom of Christ throughout the whole world. 


A Chinese Puzzle 


Whatever our opinion of the Chinaman, or the methods com- 
monly adopted for their evangelization, we all recognize him as 
a fellow-man, capable of physical and mental disease and pain. 
Considered simply as a stranger in a strange land, a foreigner 
to our language, our customs, and our religion, he cannot fail 
altogether of healthful Christian sympathy. And this sympathy 
is not lessened by unfriendliness, sanctioned by law, with which 
the multitudes in our Christian America are accustomed to 
greet this human stranger. 

I¢ is true and perfectly natural that genuine kindness from 
Americans, when, as if by chance, it does reach him, greatly 
Deszies the Chinaman. It is un-Chinese, for he has not seen 
much of it at home, and it is un-American, so far as he has 
seen America. But once convinced of any genuinely unselfish 
ministry, he is disarmed and won. The profoundly human is 
to him the divine. 

His greatest puzzle to him now is the new Chinese Hospital, 
45 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, with its Chinese Christian resident 
physician, Chinese Christian nurses, and American Christian pro- 
jectors and supporters. The poor fellow who comes into the 
hospital a sick heathen, leaves it either a greatly mystified 
heathen or a frank and open Christian. The institution, now 
thirteen months old, has had sixty-two patients, the greater part 
of whom have been consumptives, and more than two-thirds of 
whom have recovered. Some of those who have died have 
given up their idols in the last hours and accepted Christ by 
the very force of their surroundings. So profound has been 
the impression made by this noble charity upon the Chinamen 
themselves that the Chinese merchants of New York have 
voluntarily given $1,330 of the $2,900 expended in its support, 
and a systematic canvass is now being conducted among the 
laundrymen to secure an annual contribution from each of 
them. 

The crowded condition of many of our hospitals, the reluc- 
tance with which a Chinaman is admitted into any of them 
when any other applicant is procurable, and the suspicions and 
superstitions of the Chinamen themselves, all contributed to the 
neglect and death of many of these poor creatures, and moved 
the hearts of Christian friends to found a separate hospital for 
theiruse. Dr. J. C. Thoms, graduate of the Long Island Col- 
lege Hospital, the resident physician, is the first graduate in 
medicine in the schools of America, and is a skillful and kindly 
Christian gentleman. The hospital is non-sectarian, and has 
upon its Board of Managers representatives of each of the 
Protestant denominations. The Chinese have helped them- 
selves, and are worthy of our moral and financial support. : 

* 


Lutheran Statistics 


The fifth bulletin of statistics of religious-bodies issued by 
the United States Census Office has appeared. It deals entirely 
with the Lutheran Church. Its summaries show that the total 
number of communicants of the various branches of the Lutheran 
Church is 1,199,514, who form 8,427 organizations and own 
church property valued at $34,218,234. The state in which this 
denomination is most largely represented is Pennsylvania, 
which has a little more than a fifth of the total number of com- 
municants, Wisconsin coming second with about an eighth of 
the total number. There are four general bodies of Lutherans 
in this country, and twelve smaller independent bodies. In 
nationality nearly a half of the members are German, and there 
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is a large representation of Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, Ice- 
landers, and Finns. It will be remembered that the first 
Lutherans in this country came from Holland to Manhattan 
Island in 1623 ; they had at first great difficulty in establishing 
their sect, the Dutch authorities distinctly favoring in all matters 
the Reformed Church. An impetus was given to the Lutherans 
by the Rev. H. M. Muhlenberg in the middle of the last century, 
and by his efforts many new synods were formed. But it is 
within the last thirty years that the real growth of this denomina- 
tion has sprung up. Its rapid increase has, of course, been due 
mainly to the extensive immigration of Germans and Nor- 
wegians. Of the four general bodies, that known as the 
General Synod is the oldest, and has 164,640 members. The 
United Synod in the South was the result of the rebellion ; it is 


the smallest of the general bodies, having 37,457 members. . 


The General Council and the Synodical Conference are both 
the result of doctrinal differences, both are offshoots of the 
General Synod, and both claim to represent a purer and more 
orthodox Lutheranism than the parent body. The General 
Council was organized in 1866; it has now 317,145 members. 
The Synodical Conference was organized in 1872, and though 
the youngest, is now the largest, of the Lutheran general 
bodies; it has 357,153 communicants. The independent 
branches, or synods, and a few absolutely independent churches 
seem to have been formed chiefly on lines of nationality, and 
sometimes on account of peculiar doctrinal belief. 


* 


Union Seminary and the Assembly 


A conference was held last week between the Board of 
Directors of the Union Theological Seminary and the committee 
appointed by the last General Assembly to consider the rela- 
tions between the Seminary and the Assembly. It will be 
remembered that the appointment of Professor Briggs to the 
chair he now holds in Union Seminary failed to receive the 
formal approval of the Assembly. The position of the Board 
of Directors of the Seminary has been that, as Professor Briggs 
was transferred from one chair to another, the change was not 
an appointment in the sense intended by the agreement between 
the Seminary and the General Assembly. It was to come to 
some, understanding on this and other points involved that the 
conference was held last week. The sessions were not open to 
the public, and the only statement made as to the result is that 
a basis has been reached for a report to the next General 
Assembly “ satisfactory to both parties, and giving hope of a 
harmonious relation of the matters at issue.” 


An Appeal for Reading 


There are thousands of clergymen, teachers, and families in 
the South to whom a good religious paper would be a great 
blessing, who cannot afford to subscribe for one. Readers of 
The Christian Union, you can give them mental and spiritual 
elevation by mailing your paper regularly, after reading it, to 
some one who cannot take it. Please send your name, ona 
postal, addressed to me, and the name of a person wishing your 
paper will be returned to you. SARAH P, BRIGHAM, 

Office of “ Lend a Hand,” 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Church Gleanings 


—Among the freshmen at Williams College is Prince 
Besolow, the son of an African chief, who is fitting himself for 
missionary work in his native land. 

—The Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith, of the Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn, has resumed his weekly 
exposition of the Sunday-school Lessons, at the urgent request 
of a great number of people. 

—Statistics lately taken on the subject show that in New 
York and Brooklyn there are about 6,200 singers and 750 organ- 
ists who are regularly engaged in church work. These figures 
do not include assistant organists, precentors, or directors of 
music. 

—A Bible training-school is to be opened, in connection with 
the Normal and Industrial Institute, at Tuskegee, Ala. Plans 
for a building to contain class-rooms and dormitories have 
already been drawn, and the work of construction will be com- 
menced at once. 

—The census of the religious preferences of the entering class 
at Cornell has just been printed; and from it it appears that, 
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of the class of 544, 284 are church members and 146 are church- 
goers but not members, thus leaving only 74 who are not con- 
nected with the organized churches. 

—We congratulate “ The Southern Workman” on its new and 
beautiful typographical dress; and we congratulate it also that 
it is able to announce in its first issue in the new form that 
General Armstrong had just reached Hampton in safety, and 
that he is gradually gaining strength. The “ Workman” is the 
official record of the work at Hampton Institute, and contains 
constantly matters of strong interest to all who are watching the 
educational development of the American negro and the Ameri- 
can Indian. 

—The Rev. Jonathan Trumbull Backus, D.D., died in Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., on Thursday of last week, at the age of eighty- 
three years. He graduated from Columbia College in 1827, and 
from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1830. In 1832 he 
received a call to the First Presbyterian Church in Schenectady. 
This was his only charge. In 1873 he retired on account of 
impaired eyesight, which subsequently developed into almost 
total blindness. Dr. Backus was one of the trustees of Union 
University, and had been a trustee for many years of Union 
College. He was the first moderator of the reunited General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, held in Philadelphia in 
1870. 

—A press dispatch from Cleveland states that, at a meeting 
composed of about fifty leading Presbyterians, it was decided 
to organize a company and at once begin the publication of a 
weekly religious paper in Cleveland devoted to liberal Presby- 
terianism. The dispatch adds: “It was stated that sympa- 
thizers with Professor Briggs could get no hearing in either the 
‘Herald and Presbytery,’ of Cincinnati, or the ‘Interior,’ of 
Chicago, and the new paper is to represent them and all who 
are opposed to extreme Calvinism in the West.” Professor 
Smith, of Lane Theological Seminary, indorsed the plan. The 
committee appointed consists of the Rev. H. C. Haydn, the Rev. 
S. P. Sprecher, the Rev. P. F. Sutphen, and Professor Curtis, of 
Cleveland, and Professor Craig, of Oberlin. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—D. T.§Torrey has resigned the pastorate of Harvard Church of Dorchester, 
Mass. 

—S. A. Wallace accepts a call from the church in Faribault, Minn. 

—Osborne Myrick, for many years pastor of the church in Middletown, Vt., 
died at Rutland, on January 15, at the age of seventy-three. 

—A. L. Stone died in San Francisco, Cal., on January 17. 

—G. W. Morrill, of Tolland, Conn., has resigned. 

—Thomas Wilson, of Eaton, N. Y., has resigned after a pastorate of fifteen 
years. 

—G. H. Sandwell, of Toronto, Can., has received a call from the First 
Church of New Britain, Conn. 

—F. O. Gray, of the Chicago Seminary, accepts a call to Thawville, Ill. 

—W. H. Hampton was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in Sum- 
mer Hill, N. Y., on January 12. 

—G. D. Weston accepts a call to Osawatomie, Kan. 

—J. A. Cruzan declines a call to Plymouth Church, Portland, Oreg. 

—E. M. Vittum has become pastor of the church in Grinnell, Ia. 

—C. H. Fairbanks, of Parkman, O., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—C. H. Taylor died in Brooklyn January 21, at the age of seventy. 

—J. E. Sentz has resigned the pastorate of the First Church in Morrisania, 
New York City. 

—Thomas Mack, for many years pastor of the English Church in West | 
Hempsteaci, died in this city last week, at the age of ninety. 

—Epher Whittaker, of Southold, N. Y., has resigned after a pastorate of 
forty years. 

—G. T. Purves,’of the First Church of Pittsburg, Pa., has declinedia call from 
the church in Twenty-second Street, New York City, formerly Dr. Howard 
Crosby’s. 

—W. A. Rankin died in Warren, Pa., on January 17, at the age of sixty-two. 

—Joseph Cory died at Dunmore, Pa., on January 12, at the age of eighty. 

—S. M. Campbell accepts a call to the First Church of Fort Dodge, la. 

EPISCOPAL 

—C. E. Acheson, assistant at St. George’s Church, this city, has received 
calls from Grace Church, Sandusky, O.,and Holy Trinity Church, Middletown, 
Conn. 

—A.K. Glover accepts a call from Christ Church, Madison, Ind. 

—J. T. Cushing died recently at Hammondsport, N. Y. 

—R. W. Cochrane accepts the rectorship of the Church of the Ascension. 

—C. H. Schultz, of St. Peter’s Church, Bayshore, N. Y., has resigned. 


OTHER CHURCHES 

—R. W. Hawkins, Chairman of the Wesleyan Methodist Mission Associa- 
tion, died at Olean, N. Y., on January 20, at the age of twenty-seven. 

—N. E. Wood, of the Strong Place Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
received a call to the church in Brookline, Mass. 

—William Reid, for many years pastoriof the First Baptist Church, Green- 
point, N. Y., died on Jauuary 14, at the age of eighty. 

—George W. Stacy, a well-known Abolitionist, and at one time pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church in Carlisle, Mass. died at Milford, Mass., on Janu- 
ary 16. 
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Is Genius Insanity?’ 


The Socratic daimon, the divine afflatus, inspiration— 
these and many other designations have been used to 
describe the state or type of mind which gives birth to the 
great products of genius. The poet creates in frenzy, the 
seer is in ecstasy, the artist is liable to transports; there 
are raptures, exaltations, and even trances and visions. 
Ecstasy in some form is said to be a principal cult of 
every known tribe of American Indians, and of nearly 
every savage race. The Neo-platonists described it as an 
ascent in seven stages to the divine. The Buddhist of 
to-day makes it a cult in temple and even in higher 
schools. 

Lombroso’s book is an argument that this is all insan- 
ity,,and he loads his pages with accounts of great men in 
all walks of life who had themselves symptoms of aliena- 
tion, or whose relatives were crazy. It is a most laborious 
accumulation of facts, and is interesting and impressive 
withal. There are religious, literary, artistic neurotics, 
paranoiacs, or, better, matloids, a word by which Lombroso 
designates the semi-insane. Many are epileptic, like St. 
Paul, he says; many have a hysteric diathesis. Some are 
pale and emaciated ; some are precocious and some tardy in 
development. Some have poor memories, some have an 
unusual aversion to dirt and filth, some are very fond of 
travel, some prone to sadness, some to joy, or work by 
fits or starts, or are unusually sensitive to the weather, or 
are fond of wine or women; some are full of vanity and 
affectation and eccentricity, some are prone to too great 
activity, and have periods of sluggishness, etc. All these 
traits and many more are given Greek and Latin names and 
called diseases. By this method who of us is free from 
some “neurotic diathesis ”’? 

As modern physiology is largely based on experiments 
on lower animals, so psychiatry is largely based on obser- 
vations of patients from the lower strata of society who 
go into clinical wards in hospitals. As the former is 
prone to ignore those things which distinguish men from 
animals, so morbid psychology is in far too elementary a 
State to be able to pass reliable judgment upon minds of the 
higher order. Again, it is now known that fatigue may go 
so far as to produce symptoms of nearly every disease, 
and yet be of the most transient character. No class of 
workers are, perhaps, more liable to the reactions of fa- 
tigue than men of genius, and these reactions, when in the 
sphere of mind and nerve, seem temporarily neurotic. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that no temperament has 
such marvelous recuperative power as the temperament of 
genius. This thesis alone might have been the text of half 
this book, The zs reparatrix of genius might even have 
been its title had its author been less pessimistic, or per- 
haps had less passion for sensationalism, itself no doubt a 
distinct matloidism. 

If we eliminate all the characteristics which, according 
to Lombroso, mark genius as a monstrosity, till we have 
left the perfectly sane man, with no self-forgetfulness, no 
haste, no heats, no strong passions, but just the solid, all- 
round, healthy, placid men and women of our author’s 
ideal, who held that the highest function of life was to 
produce and rear the best and the most children, what a 
profound transformation the world, both past and present, 
would undergo! With this ideal the world would take a 
— only less new and radical than with Christianity 
itself. 

_The tendency to refer all trouble to disease, and espe- 
cially mental disease, is so salient as to have an element 
of fascination about it, while because it is always a form of 
degeneration it is far simpler and easier of apprehension 
than the normal. Thus this kind of philosophizing has the 
same insidious charm as does the resolution of all life to 
protoplasm or to chemistry and physics. It is trying the 
higher by the standard of the lower. This tendency we 
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believe to be bad, or, to use the phraseology of this book, 
insane. 

The work, however, has the great positive value of 
shedding new light upon its great problem. It has gone 
on increasing in size and value with successive editions, 
and in its present form should be read by all brain- 


workers. 


Jane Austen 


Mr. Oscar Fay Adams has been for a long time past 
patiently gathering materials, both here and in England, 
for the delightful biography of “Jane Austen” which 
bears the imprint of A. C. McClurg & Co. (Chicago). To 
most people the subject probably presents, at first thought, 
very little material of any great interest; but the lovers 
of Jane Austen—and they are many—do not need the 
confirmation of facts and incidents to confirm their impres- 
sion of the charm of the woman. The portrait which pref- 
aces this volume destroys at once the tradition of a prim, 
starched person which has somehow gathered about the 
name of Jane Austen. It shows a very agreeable young 
woman, with all the obvious attributes of young woman- 
hood, and not a few of its charms ; a girl utterly free from 
priggishness and primness., Mr. Adams confirms the 
impression of the portrait making it clear to us that 
Jane Austen was a high-spirited girl, full of vitality and 
life, entering heartily into all the pleasures of the world 
about her; keen and discriminating, intellectual without 
being bookish, literary without the professional air, and 
thoroughly engaging. eared in a Hampshire rectory, 
and a member of a large family, most of whom displayed 
some kind of talent, she grew up among the most health- 
ful surroundings. She even goes so far as to confess that 
at times she had entertained herself by flirting ; she was 
devoted to dancing, and she found all kinds of social 
amusements very congenial. As her years increased, her 
love of pleasure increased with them; but it seems to 
have been a thoroughly wholesome and happy attitude 
towards life, and when it is remembered that she wrote 
the first draft of “Sense and Sensibility” between her 
sixteenth and twentieth years, it is evident that, while 
she was light-hearted, she was by no means frivolous. 
While she entered into the pleasures of life, she under- 
stood very clearly their real value. 

Before the publication of “ Sense and Sensibility,” she 
wrote “Pride and Prejudice,” so that, before she was 
twenty-two years of age, she had completed two English 
classics. ‘ Pride and Prejudice” won the admiration of 
her father at once, who brought it to the attention of a 
London publisher. The publisher, however, did not take 
kindly to the book, and it was laid aside for the moment. 
By this time her mother’s failing health had brought her 
to the front in household matters, and her letters are full 
of the bustle and occupations of the housekeeper. These 
two occupations, both of which are sufficiently absorbing, 
did not exhaust the vitality of Jane Austen. In one of 
these years she writes about a ball, “ There were twenty 
dances, and I danced them all without any fatigue.”’ ‘The 
six novels which bear her name were written within a few 
years, and she died at the age of forty-two, at the maturity 
of her power. It is impossible not to believe that, had 
she lived longer, she would have added materially to her 
reputation and to the bulk of her work. As it is, of the 
six volumes, five still delight and charm the most intelli- 
gent readers. Their keenness, their clever character- 
drawing, their good sense, their wit, and their delightful 
style make them a resource for all who care for good 
literature. Mr. Adams’s book is a distinct addition 
to biographical literature; it brings before us, not the 
traditional Jane Austen, but a bright, vivacious, charming 
woman, unselfish, kindly, warm-hearted, and devoted in 
all the relations of life; a healthy, unspoiled, and 
thoroughly attractive English girl. The story of this un- 


eventful but active life is delightfully told by Mr. Adams. 
His style has the quietness and repose of the old time. 
It is in entire harmony with the career which it describes. 
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The Life of Gustave Doré. The late Blanchard Jerrold was 
not only an intimate friend of the artist Doré, but had a peculiar 
sympathy with him in his theories of art, and was less inclined 
than are most critics to regard Doré’s technical defects as shut- 
ting him out from the ranks of those who are artists in the 
highest sense. Before his death Mr. Jerrold had nearly com- 
pleted a biography of his friend, and after some delay this is 
now given to the public in a handsome octavo volume, with 
scores of reproductions of Doré’s illustrations and drawings. 
Whatever may be thought of Doré’s claim to recognition as a 
painter, it is unquestioned that his facility, ingenuity, and orig- 
inality as an illustrator have never been equaled. He began to 
draw almost before he was out of his cradle, and there are still 
in existence really clever sketches made by him when he was 
five years old. As a child he insisted on having his pencils 
sharpened at both ends, that he might work the faster. His 
industry was something marvelous—he is said to have produced 
sometimes five or six hundred drawings in a year. Of course 
the element of the grotesque is so closely associated with Doré’s 
work that it is hard to give him his exact place as a serious 
artist. The general consensus of artistic opinion seems to be 
that even his illustration was marked by glaring technical 
defects, that he had no true conception of the ideal in art, and 
that as a painter his enormous canvases were not well propor- 
tioned, were monotonous in color, and were very defective as 
regards light and shade. But the startling and striking char- 
acter of his conceptions as evinced in his famous illustrations is 
not fully described by the word cleverness; it indicates the 
possession of absolute genius. Personally, Doré was a man of 
bright and cheerful disposition, generous to a fault—the inci- 
dents of almost reckless liberality which Mr. Jerrold gives us 
recall the prodigality of the elder Dumas—and quiet and happy 
in his domestic relations. His assiduity at his work was extraor- 
dinary, but his ambition was never satisfied, and he died a dis- 
appointed man, yet believing that in time the world would 
recognize his ability as a painter. Financially his work was 
eminently successful; it is said that the illustrated Shakespeare, 
on which he was at work at the time of his death, was expected 
to have the money value of $200,000. This book by Mr. Jer- 
rold will doubtless be accepted as the only complete and satis- 
factory life of Doré in existence. It is certainly calmer and 
more reasonable in its commendation, though perhaps not more 
entertaining and readable, than was the volume by Miss 
Blanche Roosevelt published some years ago. (W. H. Allen & 
Co., London.) 


Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford was once described by Lord Hough 
ton as “ the finest piece of humoristic description that has been 
added to British literature since Charles Lamb,” and Mrs. Ritchie 
finds herself in substantial agreement with this very flattering 
judgment; with these two opinions a great many lovers of the 
best English writing will heartily concur. Mrs. Gaskell is no 
longer as generally read as in the days of our fathers, but she is 
still a prime favorite of all those who appreciate quiet humor, a 
delightful style, and the flavor and repose of the older time. 
Writing in the earlier part of the century, at a time when she 
was in competition with one of the greatest groups of writers in 
English literary history, Mrs. Gaskell made and has kept a 
place of her own. The purity and dignity of her stories are not 
less enjoyable than their literary quality. George Sand once 
said of her, “ She has done what none of us could do; she has 
written novels which excite the deepest interest in men of the 
world, and which every girl will be the better for reading.” 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have reprinted “Cranford” in the 
same charming fashion in which, two years ago, they gave us 
the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” For this book, as for its predeces- 
sors, Mr. Hugh Thomson has furnished illustrations so full of 
the spirit of the old-time quaintness and of the old-fashioned 
character and manner that they almost tell the story without the 
aid of the text. The volume has the high good fortune of an 
admirably written preface from the hand of Mrs. Ritchie. 


It is well known that Charles Dickens and Wilkie Collins were 
warm personal friends as well as collaborators in several literary 
and dramatic undertakings. Mr. Laurence Hutton has edited 
many of the Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie Collins, and 
the little book thus formed is illustrated with portraits of both 
novelists and facsimiles of their handwriting. There is, as 
always with such collections of letters, a good deal that was 
trivial or of ephemeral interest when it was written; but Dick- 
ens’s joviality makes many of the letters exceedingly entertaining 
reading, and there are a few bits of writing as good as anything 
of the same length in his novels. The letter og eaten 
Boswell’s Johnson is an illustration of this, as is also the account 
of an extraordinary performance of “ Hamlet” in French, which 
Dickens was induced by some one to attend. The relations be- 
tween the two great writers were intimate, and Dickens always 
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writes with the utmost freedom and ease. Some of the incidents 
of his American trips, lecturing experiences, vacation plans, 
details of literary work, arrangements for the amateur acting in 
which both were interested, odds and ends of travel and ram- 
blings, all are jotted down informally and rapidly. The letters 


- are far from having the same literary value as those of Thack- 


eray which were printed two or three years ago, but they add 
somewhat to the clearness of our conception of Dickens’s per- 
sonality. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


A book of great interest to students of literature and of 
Greek art is Professor Butcher’s Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genius. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) Very few modern 
scholars have been better equipped for discussing intelligently 
the characteristics of the Greek mind than the prose translator of 
the “ Iliad ” and “ Odyssey,” who is also Professor of Greek in 
Edinburgh University. This volume contains a collection of 
papers relating, with the exception of a single chapter, to 
Hellenic subjects. The scope of the book is indicated by such 
titles as “‘ What We Owe to Greece,” “ The Greek Idea of the 
State,” “The Melancholy of the Greeks,” “ Sophocles,” “ The 
Written and the Spoken Word.” About a third of the volume 
is devoted to a very thoughtful discussion of Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of fine art and poetry. Such books as this let us into the 
secret of Greek genius, because they combine scholarship with 
genuine literary insight. The chapter on the “ Melancholy of 
the Greeks ” is an admirable illustration of the manner in which 
scholarship may be used to discover the more subtle traits and 
moods of a people or a race. In the chapter on “ What We 
Owe to;Greece,” Professor Butcher makes a very clear statement 
of the twofold indebtedness of modern thought and civilization 
to Greece and to Judea. The book is one of great interest and 
value. 


Mr. George Birbeck Hill, whose edition of “ Boswell’s John- 
son ” is one of the monumental works of literary editorship, has 
published a volume of delightful essays under the title Writers 
and Readers. The papers which compose this book were read 
before the Teachers’ University Association at Oxford, and the 
book falls into two unequal parts; the first part being devoted 
to a very interesting survey and comment on changes of literary 
taste and of the standards of criticism, with many illustrations 
of the fallibility, not to say the stupidity, of criticism; and the 
second part to an interesting and suggestive discussion of the 
study of literature as a means of education. It is not necessary 
to agree with Dr. Hill in all things in order to appreciate the 
clearness with which his view of things is presented and the 
range and significance of his illustrations. One of the most 
delightful qualities of the book is its common sense. If, 
occasionally, this quality discovers itself in an alliance with a 
certain limitation of sympathy and insight, the reader does not, 
for that reason, miss his enjoyment of a quality so often lacking 
in literary discussions. The volume has positive value as a 
contribution to popular literary history, and it is also exceed- 
ingly interesting. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


A very interesting brochure is Zimmer’s Discussion of the 
Trish Element in Medieval Culture, translated by Jane Loring 
Edmands. The subject of Irish scholarship and culture has 
been so perplexed and befogged by extravagant claims that 
very few writers who are not specialists venture more than a 
passing allusion to disputed points. The author of this book 
understands his subject thoroughly, and has treated it with 
sound judgment and good sense, estimating at its true value the 
Irish element in medizval life, and discarding the extravagance 
which the Celtic imagination has permitted itself. The book 
contains a compact statement of the Irish contribution to the 
civilization of medieval Europe. Its conclusions will gener- 
ally command confidence. The statement that the earliest Irish 
Christianity owed more to Palestine than to Rome, and that 
Celtic monasticism had more affinity with Asiatic than with 
Latin monasticism, is an interesting one, and is generally re- 
ceived as being historically established. The historical quality 
of the work is shown by the fact that there is no reference 
whatever to St. Patrick in its pages. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 


Professor Winchester, of Wesleyan University, a_ well- 
known and very successful teacher of literature, has prepared 
Five Short Courses of Reading in English Literature, with 
biographical and critical references. These courses are short, 
and are admirably arranged to cover successive periods in 
English literature on the historical and critical sides. The 
little book is supplied with blank leaves on which the student 
can note further aids in the study of each author. The first 
course includes Marlowe, Greene, Shakespeare, Bacon, and 
Milton ; the second course, Dryden, Addison, Steele, Swift, 
Pope; the third course, Gray, Goldsmith, Johnson, Burke, 
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Cowper, Burns. These will indicate the range of the courses. 
In connection with each writer Professor Winchester names 
his principal works, recommends the best editions, and supplies 
a select list of books of reference, both biographical and lit- 
erary. The volumes will be very valuable to home students of 
English literature. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


A very interesting series of books for students is announced 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York), and the initial 
volumes whet the appetite for those which are to follow. Pro- 
fessor Lewis Campbell’s Guide to Greek Tragedy for English 
Readers is a very compact treatment of the Greek drama from 
the hands of the Professor of Greek in the University of St. 
Andrews, who has already presented both Aischylus and 
Sophocles in a form adapted to the study of English students. 
In sixteen chapters Professor Campbell defines tragedy, traces 
its origin, enumerates the subjects of the Greek tragedy, dis- 
cusses the general ideas which underlie it, comments on its dif- 
ferent elements, on the construction of the tragedies, on charac- 
terization and conditions of representation, describes the extant 
works of the three great tragedians, and comments on the frag- 
ments of lost plays. The book is clearly written, and is an 
admirable handbook for the English student. 


Not less thoroughly prepared, though perhaps less novel, is 
Mr. W. J. Collingwood’s Art Teaching of Fohn Ruskin, a book 
which attempts to set in order Ruskin’s teaching concerning the 
nature of art and its functions under such heads as “ Imitation,” 
“ Truth,” “ Beauty,” “ Imagination,” “ Art and Religion,” “ Art 
and Morality,” “Architecture,” “ Decoration,” “ Design,” “ Paint- 
ing,” “ Sculpture,” “ Engraving,” etc. The scope of the book 
will be seen from this brief description. Ruskin’s work has 
been so voluminous and is scattered through so many volumes 
that even those who are most familiar with him will not find 
Mr. Collingwood’s book amiss, while those who are just begin- 
ning to study Ruskin will find it of the greatest value. The essay 
is prefaced by a biographical sketch which is full, as it should 
be, on the side of bibliography. These volumes are well 
printed. 


Mrs. Flora Haines Loughead, whose stories, “The Man 
Who Was Guilty” and “The Abandoned Claim,” are well 
known to Eastern readers, has begun the publication, through 
C. A. Murdock & Co., of San Francisco, of a monthly series of 
short stories. The initial volume, well printed and issued in 


paper form, bears the title Zhe Man from Nowhere, and is a. 


very fresh and vigorous piece of story-telling. There is a kind 
of homeliness about the hero and his experience, and a kind of 
simplicity about the heroism implicit in the story, which are 
very effective. The experiment of publishing short stories in 
serial form, independently of other matter, is an interesting one; 
if the “Gold Dust Series ” sustains the interest of its first pub- 
lication, it is not likely to fail of popular support. 


The genuineness and fervor of Dr. Guthrie’s sermons, added 
to their clearness, will long preserve them from becoming obso- 
lete. Two volumes, Zhe Parables of Christ and The Way to 
Life, are republished by E. B. Treat, of this city. The volume 
on the parables contains a memoir of the late Dr. Guthrie. 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has succeeded Mr. Warner as 
editor of “ Phe Drawer” in “ Harper’s Magazine.” 

—Miss Amelia B. Edwards, traveler, author, and Egyptolo- 
gist, is about to be awarded a Civil List pension in England. 

—Cassell & Co. will publish Renan’s forthcoming volume of 
reminiscences, to be called “ Recollections, Letters, and Ad- 
dresses.” 

—Mr. J. M. Barrie, whose “ Window in Thrums” and other 
books have been widely read in this country, is steadily be- 
coming more prominent in literary circles in England. 

—The fifth volume of the “ Cambridge Shakespeare ” contains 
the three parts of “ Henry VI.,” “ Richard III.,” and “ Henry 
VIII.” ‘It is an edition which leaves nothing to be desired. 

—A cloth-bound index to the first ten volumes of “ Scribner’s 
Magazine,” with some account of its literary and artistic history, 
marks the completion of the fifth year of the publication of the 
magazine. 

—Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, “ The History of David 
Grieve,” will soon be issued in London by Smith, Elder & Co. ; 
in America, by Macmillan. The sale of “ Robert Elsmere ” in 


the two countries has amounted, it is said, to 400,000 copies. 
—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have undertaken the republication 
of Mr. Crawford’s novels in a very attractive and low-priced 
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edition. “Mr. Isaacs,” which has just been issued, is the 
initial volume in the new series, and is an exceedingly well-made 
book. 

—Mr. Henry D. Fuller, whose “Chevalier Pensieri-Vani ” 
has found many readers who have appreciated the rare elegance 
of its style, has written a new story which will be published in 
the “ Century Magazine ” under the title “The Ch&telaine La 
Trinité.” Mr. Fuller has gone abroad to visit Italy and Spain. 

—The statement that Tennyson wrote his first poem at six- 
teen is corrected by “ The Bookman.” He was only eight years 
old when he covered both sides of his brother’s slate with a 
poem on “ Flowers,” done in unimpeachable meter. His brother 
had said to him, “See if you can write poetry ;” and when he 
read the verses on the slate he merely said, “ You’ve done it.” 

—Professor Albert Bushnell Harte, of Harvard University, 
has prepared, and Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have pub- 
lished, a series of “ Epoch Maps, Illustrating American History.” - 
There are fourteen of these maps, and they are prepared with 
an intelligence and a thoroughness of scholarship which will 
make them very valuable adjuncts of American historical study. 

—Dickens had a whimsical dislike to being called “ Grand- 
father” and to being “regarded in that light.” In a letter to 
Mrs. Milner Gibson, now in the Victorian Exhibition, he says: 
“T can never imagine myself grandfather of four. That objec- 
tionable relationship is never permitted in my presence. I make 
the mites suppose that my lawful name is ‘ Wenerables,’ which 
they piously believe.” 

—Mr. Richard Harding Davis has taken a nine months’ va- 
cation from the editorial desk of “ Harper’s Weekly,” and has 
gone West to study garrisons, army posts, ranches, mining 
towns, and Indian reservations, and will follow this investigation, 
which will bear fruit in a series of papers for “ Harper’s 
Weekly,” with another series of articles for “ Harper’s Month- 
ly,” on the Life and Institutions of London as seen by an Amer- 
ican. 

—There seems to be very little hope that M. de Maupassant’s 
condition will become more favorable. On the contrary, it is 
reported that his insanity is not only of a fixed type but of a 
kind which is likely to terminate his life at an early day. It 
seems probable that the profound and depressing pessimism 
which has pervaded almost all of De Maupassant’s work has 
been largely due to his own morbid condition. .As a literary 
artist he had no superior among contemporary French writers. 

—A London bookseller was recently caught napping. He 
advertised a rare old volume for twenty shillings, which was 
worth perhaps double that number of pounds. An occasional 
customer called two days after the catalogue had been published, 
and asked with an unconcerned face but trembling nerves to be 
allowed to purchase the treasure. The salesman smiled, and 
said that he was too late. He added, moreover, that on the day 
after the publication of the catalogue no fewer than five hundred 
letters had been sent to the firm for the rarity. The lucky man 
whose letter was first opened secured the prize. 
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Outlook in Art 


The artists have apparently decided that 
the best way to turn into money the many 
pictures that accumulate in their studios 
is to have an auction sale at one of the 
galleries, and this year there are to be 
several such. At Ortgies’s gallery, J. H. 
Dolph and Hamilton Hamilton sold their 
pictures on January 18 and 1g. J.G. 
Brown will follow at the same place Jan- 
uary 26 and 27, and after him will come 
F. K. M. Kahn on February 2 and 3. 
George H. Smillie and J. Wells Champney 
will have sales later. 

Mr. Leonard Ochtman will give an 
exhibition of his work of the last few years 
at the Avery galleries, beginning Febru- 
ary 8. At the National Academy of 
Design, the American Water-Color Soci- 
ety and the New York Etching Club will 
open their exhibition February 1. In 
Boston, Mr. Fred. Crowninshield’s pic- 
tures, which were exhibited here last 
month, are now to be seen at Doll & 
Richards’s; and the annual exhibition of 
the Boston Art Club is now open. In 
Philadelphia the sixty-second annual exhi- 
bition of the Academy of Fine Arts 
opened January 21. In Chicago an 
exhibition in black and white will be held 
in the galleries of the Society of Artists, 
opening February 15 and remaining open 
for two weeks. 


A unique sign in blue and gold hanging 
outside the Avery galleries called attention 
to an exhibition of Venetian pictures by 
F. Hopkinson Smith, which were on view 
from January 8 to 23. These are the booty 
brought home from a trip through Switzer- 
land and Italy last summer, and show 
how industrious are these artists that the 
business world pretends to look upon as 
idlers. There are forty water-colors, all 
of them landscapes or water scenes. They 
are very ably done, charming in color and 
treatment, but such views become monot- 
onous when seen in large numbers and 
unrelieved by any bit of human interest. 
One longs for some action, for a keynote 
which shall give a character to the sur- 
roundings. 


The seventh annual exhibition of the 
Architectural League, which was open 
from December 24 to January 9, was 
more interesting to the public in its archi- 
tectural side than it has usually been. 
This was because a large number of the 
drawings, and the most conspicuous ones, 
were those for the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine and for the various buildings 
of the World’s Fair, both of them sub- 
jects full of interest to the outside public. 
These naturally crowded out many of the 
smaller and less notable designs for private 
buildings, which do not attract the un- 
initiated visitor. The Exposition build- 
ings have been distributed to several 
architects in different cities, so that there 
will be an individual character in each 
one; buat as these different architects 
have consulted and decided upon the 
style in which all shall be built—the 
Renaissance—there will also be a har- 
mony among them all which will make a 
very beautiful group. The architects 
are: W. L. B. Jenny, S. S. Benau, Adler 
& Sullivan, and Henry I. Cobb, of Chi- 
cago; McKim, Mead & White, Richard 
M. Hunt, C. B.Atwood, and George B. Post, 
of New York; and Peabody & Stearns, of 
Boston. Some of the buildings are to be 
more elaborate than others, but all have 
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carefully considered proportions, and, 
though designed for severely practical 
purposes, such beautiful features have 
been added as to make them very attract- 
ive. 


The designs for the Cathedral have 
been seen so often that they are no longer 
novelties, though, as it is said that the 
material has not yet been decided upon, 
the final color may not be such a beautiful 
brown as the accepted design shows. 

The room containing the decorative 
designs and loaned articles was unusually 
attractive this year, and here also some of 
the reliefs and models of the Exposition 
buildings were shown. One wall was 
brilliant with sketches by La Farge, there 
was a large collection of old Spanish and 
Italian brass and copper ware loaned by 
A. W. Drake, and some beautiful wrought- 
iron work by J. W. Williams. 


The matter of the Sunday opening of 
the Metropolitan Museum has not been 
finally settled, although the experiment of 
the last eight months has proved a success, 
and the public is as interested in the sub- 
ject as before. But there is no money 
with which to keep the Museum open on 
that day and the two evenings a week. 
The city has been asked to assume the en- 
tire charge of the expenses of the Museum 
and then open it free every day, but it has 
no power to doso. Resort, therefore, must 
be had to the Legislature, or the Sunday 
opening be stopped. The cost for this ex- 
tra day is about $12,000; the class of people 
who come then is a very quiet and order- 
ly one, so that no damage is done by them 
to the collections. Until the meeting of 
the Trustees in February, when the matter 
will be settled in one way or another, the 
Museum will continue open as usual. 


Besides the Gér6me and the Berne-Bel- 
lecour pictures, which it was stated last 
month had been seized by the Custom- 
House officials as smuggled into the coun- 
try by a Colonel Gross, six other pictures of 
his have just been seized under the same 
suspicion. It yet remains for the experts 
to decide whether they are genuine or 
not; if some are Fortunys, as it is be- 
lieved, the owner will have a large bill 
to settle with the Custom-House. Three 
other valuable paintings have also been 
lately seized as illegally entered, which 
had been bought by a private individual 
in New York. 

The new public library in Boston, which is 
such a beautiful work of architecture, is 
not to be marred by having any inferior 
work done to any part of it. The mural 
decorations are to be done by some of the 
best artists of the day—John Sargent, 
E. A. Abbey, and Puvis de Chavannes. 
The last named is well known by his 
decorative work abroad, but neither of 
the others has done anything in that line 
that the public has seen; both, however, 
are too clever not to do it well. A build- 
ing designed by McKim, Mead & White, 
and decorated by such artists, will be 
well worth a trip to Boston to see it 
alone. Mr. Sargent’s work is said to 
represent the dawn of Christianity, as re- 
vealed in the O]d and New Testaments. 

Mr. Sargent has just won more laurel 
for himself by two pictures shown lately in 
the new English Art Club’s exhibition in 
London. One is a life study painted 


with as much finish and care as the most 
exacting academician could demand. But 
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it seems to have been done simply to 
show the critics that the artist can do 
such work if he wants to, for the other, a 
“ Javanese Dancer,” has the breadth, ac- 
tion, and dash in it that are the wonder of 
Sargent’s work, and have been seen in his 
Carmencita.” 


The recent sale by Mr. Whistler of the 
portrait of his mother, called “ An Arrange- 
ment in Black and Gray,” has aroused 
bursts of triumphs from the French papers 
and sighs of regret from the English. 
But though England could not, afford to 
offer a high price for it, that was not the 
reason the French got it, for an American 
dealer offered $7,500 for it and was 
refused, while the French Government 
paid only $800. The honor of a position 
for his picture in the Luxembourg during 
his life and in the Louvre after his death 
more than compensated the artist for the 
difference in money, and the French Gov- 
ernment always counts upon the weight of 
that consideration, and never pays more 
than $1,000 for any picture by a living 
artist, yet it gets the finest in the country. 

A collection of our artist Bierstadt's 
pictures was exhibited in London in. 
December, the most conspicuous one 
being “ The Last of the Buffalo.” Mr. E. 
C. Stedman, who saw them there, wrote 
of them as pictures that would gladden 
the heart of every patriotic American. But 
some of the English papers did not regard 
them with as much admiration, one critic 
even saying that the paintings showed “ no 
point of contact with art,” and intimating 
that it hoped this would be the last of 
Bierstadt. In this case the prophet is 
without honor save in his own country. 

Since Meissonier’s death efforts have 
been making in France to bring together 
as many of the artist’s works as possible 
in an exhibition to be given in the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts the coming May. The 
artist Detaille was one of the foremost in 
working to make the exhibition worthy of 
the great master. But a cruel blow was 
dealt them by our Government. As a 
majority of Meissonier’s pictures are owned 
in this country, no collection would be at 
all complete without them, and the com- 
mittee had obtained the consent of many 
of the owners here to lend their pictures 
for the occasion, but, of course, it was 
necessary that when returned they should 
be allowed to come in free of duty. Here 
our Government kindly but firmly de- 
clined to take any step outside of the fixed 
path for the sake of doing honor to the 
illustrious Frenchman, and said that it 
would be impossible for it to allow any 
such innovation. An exhibition without 
these pictures would have been a failure, . 
and this is doubtless the reason that the 
committee in charge have given public 
notice that, as “unforeseen difficulties ” 
will make the exhibition impossible, they 
must resign their position. It is small 
wonder that foreign artists hate our Gov- 
ernment. 


—The Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, who suc- 
ceeds to the Rev. Brooke Herford’s pul- 
pit in Boston, is, an exchange says, one 
of the youngest of the prominent divines 
of the country. He is but twenty-nine 
years old, and is the second son of Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard University, whom 
he resembles in personal appearance. He 
is fully six feet tall, and very erect. For 
the last two years Mr. Eliot has been pas- 
tor of Unity Church, in Denver. 
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Inquiring Friends 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject 
to The Christian Union, accompanied with a postage 
stamp, will receive a reply either through the columns 
of the paper or by personal letter. T. 

e given as promptly as practicable.) 

1. What should be done with a Congregational 
minister who takes an open letter from a Congrega- 
tional Church, and fails to unite with another church, 
and who has held that letter for several years, and 
who does not consider himself a member of the 
church from which he holds his letter? 2. Is sucha 
one still a member of the church that granted him 
the letter? 3. If sucha minister fails to preach for 
several years, and engages in farming, could he 
rightly be considered a Congregational minister? 
4. Is sucha minister, according to the laws of Con- 
gregationalism, a member of either the district or 
State Association? 5. Ifsucha minister should con- 
tinue to performthe marriage ceremony, would such 
a ceremony be considered legal by the Congrega- 

tional Church and by the laws of the State of 
Missouri? 6. Has the pastor of the above church the 
power to call an Ecclesiastical Council to con- 
sider such a case, without the consent of his church ? 
If not, what is such a pastor’s duty toward such a 
minister, and what steps should he take ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


1. Nothing, unless (as ought to be) there 
is some rule of that church as to persons 
to whom such letters have been granted. 
2. It depends on whether his status is de- 
fined by a rule of that church. If there is 
no such rule, he may be regarded as an 
absent member until some action is taken 
in his case. 3. It depends on whether 
the rules of the Association which he last 
joined permit him to be in good standing 
inthe body. 4. Not unless, having joined 
such a body, its rules permit his retaining 
membership. 5. The church has nothing 
to say about the legality; this is for the 
State to determine. Ask some lawyer in 
Missouri what the State law is. 6. No, it 
is for the church only to call a council. 
The pastor has no right or duty in the 
case beyond that of trying to induce his 
brethren to do the right thing. 


1. What do you consider the best translation of the 
Koran, and of the “Analects” of Confucius? 2. 
Are either of these published with notes? 3. 
Where can I find short, comprehensive, and sym- 
pathetic accounts of Mohammedanism and Confu- 
cianism? 4. Have Mr. Felix Adler’s address and 
the addresses on different religions delivered at his 
summer school been published ? J. F. M. 

1 and 2. Of the ‘Koran, probably the 
best is Professor E. H. Palmer’s. A cheap 
edition of Sale’s (usually regarded as the 
standard) is in the series of “ Chandos 
Classics.” Sale’s Koran and Legge’s 
‘‘ Analects” are with notes. 3. In “ Ten 
Great Religions,” by J. F. Clarke; R. B. 
Smith’s “Lectures on Mohammed and 
Mohammedanism” are sympathetic, but ia 
twovolumes. 4. Address 50 East Seventy- 
seventh Street, New York. We have not 
heard of their publication. 


In your valuable *“* Outlook” you quote, January 
23, What you call “a very sensible question” of Con- 
gressman Springer’s: *‘ If the salaries of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and all other officers of the Government, can 
be intrusted from year to year to the representatives 
of the people, why should not the compensation of 
United States supervisors of election, the subsidies 
for carrying the mails, bounties on the production of 
sugar, etc., be left to the discretion of Congress from 
year to year?”’? Will you kindly inform me where the 
sense of that “‘ very sensible ’’ question lies? Neither 
the salary of the President nor the bounty on sugar 
can be changed without a law passing both Houses 
and receiving the President’s signature. The House 
of Representatives simply originates the bill to 
provide, from year to year, for the payment of both. 
Do you think it would add to the stability of our 
Government if it were in the power of “the repre- 
sentatives of the people” to change these salaries 
from year to year as their political sympathies with 
the incumbents suggested? I know you do not be- 
lieve in the policy of subsidizing, but you will admit 
that the policy cannot be tried unless guaranteed a 
certain amount of permanence, which it certainly 
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could not have if left to the tidal fluctuations of the 
House of Representatives. G. S. C. 

Congress may reduce the salary of all 
officers of the Government except the 
President, and yet appropriations to pay 
these salaries may be left to the will of 
Congress from year to year, because they 
are supported by the common sense of 
the people. <A policy which has not this 
support ought not to be entered upon, and 
it certainly ought not to be within the 
power of an accidental majority in Con- 
gress to continue such a policy after the 
people have declared themselves against 
it. The vote of 229 to 40 in the House 
of Representatives against subsidies, direct 
or indirect, was surely such a declaration 
in an emphatic form. 


1. If God be the Father of a// men, and if Christ 
said to some in his day, “ Ye are of your father the 
devil,” can a man be a child of God and a child of 
the devil at the same time? 2. Wherein is the 
justice of God vindicated in the punishment of 
the pardoned sinner, if the work of Christ be of 
vicarious? 3% Can any perish for whom Christ 
offered himself as a true and proper substitute ? 

S. M. C. 

1. Yes, in different senses. In the 
Hebrew idiom, a follower, or imitator, or 
disciple, is called the child, or son, of him 
he takes after, This is the import of the 
text referred to.. 2. The New Testament 
does not say that the object of Christ's 
death was to vindicate God’s justice, but 
to declare God’s righteousness—a much 
larger thing. Justice is vindicated by the 
punishment of sinners, but righteousness 
is declared by their redemption. (For a 
full explanation see “The Divine Satis- 
faction,” a tract, by T. Whittaker, New 
York.) 3. Yes; see Hebrews vi., 4-6. 


How often must people partake of the communion 
to obey Christ’s command concerning it? Are they 
not in great danger—in the usual manner of serv- 
ing it—of receiving bacteria with the wine, and 
thereby violating the command, “Do thyself no 
harm ?”’ M.S 


One should go to the communion, not 
because of rule or custom, but with the 
intelligent desire which regards it as sup- 
plying a need of spiritual life. Cultivate 
this thoughtful appreciation, and your de- 
sire will make a proper rule for you. 
We think the danger of “ bacteria” is 
rather insignificant, except in imagina- 
tion. 


1. Why, in the liturgy of the Episcopal Church 
and in the daily usage of clergymen of other denomi- 
nations, does the Lord’s Prayer contain the expres- 
sions * trespasses’’ and “those whotrespass against 
us’? 2. Does the Episcopal Church use the same 
English version of the Bible as the Presbyterian ? 

IGNORANT. 
1. Because “ trespasses ”’ seems, onthe 
whole, the best English equivalent/ of 
Christ’s expression, and is authorized ‘by 
Mark xi., 25. 2. Yes; but the Psalter in 
the Prayer-Book is as in Cranmer’s Bible. 


Kindly interpret the use of the word “faith,” both 
noun and verb, in James ii., 17-19. Especially verse 
19—what kind of “faith” do the devils have? 

5. G. 
The passage contrasts “faith without 
works’’—that is, a mere intellectual belief, 
like that of “the devils’”—with faith 
properly so called, which is essentially and 
necessarily active in pursuing the object of 
faith. 


H. L. H.—The baptism and tempta- 
tion of Jesus must be regarded as having 
occurred previous to the events whose 
narration begins in John i., 29. 


C. M. H.—The Thirty-nine Articles 
are binding on the Protestant Episcopal 
clergy. The tenet that there is no valid 
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ministry save in what is styled the “ apos- 
tolic succession” of bishops is held by 
some Episcopalians, but rejected by others. 
It does not seem likely to us that the 
urch party will annihilate the 
“Broad” is the distinctive 
adherents of a liberal theol- 
ogy. “ Low” denotes the view respecting 
the sacraments, ritual, and church govern- 
ment, similar to that which was entertained 
by the Anglican reformers in the sixteenth 
century. 


If “E. B. B.” will consult Dr. Philip Schaff’s ‘“His- 
tory of the Christian Church,” Vol. VI., pp. 650-653, 
he will find a discussion of the origin and use of the 
phrase “ /m necessariis unitas,in non-necessariis lib- 
ertas,in utrisque charitas.”’ \t is first foundina tract 
entitled **Parznesis votiva pro Pace Ecclesiz,” - 
published probably in 1527, at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
Of its author, Rupertus Meldenius, nothing is known 
beyond what may be inferred from the contents 
of the tract. Dr. Schaff calls him an orthodox 
Lutheran theologian, “a highly cultivated scholar,” 
“anxious for the peace of the Church, and zealous. 
for practical Scriptural piety in place of the dry and 
barren scholasticism of the time.”” Richard Baxter 
in his “ True and Only Way of Concord”’ quotes the 
phrase with approval. 

Dr. Briggs says: *“‘ Like a mountain stream that 
disappears at times under the rocks of its bed and 
reappears deeper down in the valley, so these long- 
buried principles of peace have reappeared after two 
centuries of oblivion, and these irenical theologians. 
will be honored by those who live in a better age of 
the world, when Protestant irenics have well-nigh 
displaced the old Protestant polemics and scholas- 
tics.” 


J. R. C.—We think it desirable that the Lord’s 
Prayer, when used in public worship, should be the 
utterance of the whole congregation. 


Can any one tell me where to find a poem that was, 
I think, in one of the reading-books about twenty- 
five years ago? It is supposed to be addressed by an 
Arab to his horse, which he is about to sell; at the 
end, however, he rejects the purchase-money and 


refuses to part with his beloved steed. I can recall) 
but two lines: 

My beautiful, my beautiful, 

Thou standest proudly by! 


Where are the following lines to be found, and who. 
is the author: 


Closer is He than breathing, 
Nearer than hands or feet. 
E. P. W. 


Some one, under the name of ** Quest,” asks where 
to find the line 
Three years she grew in sun and shower. 


It is the first line of Wordsworth’s poem “ Three 

Years She Grew.”’ Can any subscriber help me in a 

searchifor a poem entitled ** St. John the Aged” ?. 
A. 


In your issue of the 2d instant an “ Inquiring 
Friend” asks where one can obtain copies of the 
*Church Hymn-Book.” Wehave in Crombie Stree > 
Church perhaps one hundred and fifty copies which 
we would be glad to dispose of at a low rate. 

Salem, Mass. J. W. BucKHAM. 


—Survivors of the charge of the Light 
Brigade are, says “ Harper’s Weekly,” 
few enough to make the fact noteworthy 
that Sergeant John Levich, of Indianapo- 
lis, is one of the gallant Six Hundred who 
withstood the murderous fire of the Rus- 
sian guns. He wears one of the silver 
medals with four clasps, representing 
Alma, Balaklava, Inkerman, and Sevasto- 
pol, which the Queen gave those who re- ° 
turned from the Crimea. Sergeant Levich 
says that the only other participant in the 
famous attack who came to the United 
States was Michael Lehan, who died in 
Pittsburg a few years ago. The claim is 
made, however, that Thomas Day, a 
farmer, living now near Vevay, Indiana, 
was one of the historic battalion. 

—“ If I were a young man,” said John 
G. Whittier, recently, “I should ally my- 
self with some high and, at present, un- 
popular cause, and devote my every effort 
to accomplishing its success.” 
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The Church and the 


Lottery 
I.—What the Church Has Done 


The “ New Delta,” in one of its editori- 
als upon Cardinal Gibbons’s letter calling 
upon the faithful people of his Church to 
help in putting an end to the ravages of 
the Lottery, speaks as follows of the help 
which has been given to the Anti-Lottery 
cause by the union of deeply religious Prot- 
estants, Jews, and Roman Catholics in its 
behalf : 


When Dr. B. M. Palmer [it begins], a man as 
saintly and beloved in his sphere as the great dead 
Cardinal was in England, scorched the Lottery in 
his Opera-House address [at the opening of the 
campaign], a cry of rage and pain went up from the 
hireling press, and the chartered slanderers of the 
Lottery poured out upon him a torrent of abuse 
which has not yet ceased flowing, 

There was a deliberate design behind all this hiss- 
ing rage and vituperation. That design was to cre- 
ate a hostility to the Anti-Lottery movement with 
the great Catholic population of the State by mak- 
ing it appear that the Anti-Lottery movement was 
purely puritanical, instigated by the extreme Prot- 
estant sectaries. A]l through the Arcadian parishes, 
where;the people are devoted Catholics, this plan was 
industriously worked. Inthe parish of St. Martin, 
at one time, owing to the impression thus created, 
there were no Anti-Lottery advocates at all. 

But now that Cardinal Gibbons, one of the princes 
of the mighty Church, has lifted his prayerful hand 
and struck, as Palmer struck, what are the profes- 
sional blackguards in the Lottery pay going to do 
about it? Will they dare attack the one as they at- 
tacked the other? Will they sneeringly call him a 
“saint”? Will they carp at him as “acrank,” “a 
sentimentalist,” “a religious fanatic”? Will they 
denounce him, as they denounced Dr. Palmer and 
Rabbi Heller, for “ meddling in politics”? Con- 
sistency requires that they do allthis. Let us see if 
they dare to be comsistent. 

The brotherhood of man and his kinship with God, 
the Father, are the foundations of all morals and all 
religions. Men may differ in the formularies of 
mere creed, but “the still, sad music of humanity” 
has power to knit together all generous minds. He 
whom we believe to be the divine Master said that 
the poor would be with us always; and so we find 
them all over the earth as quickeners of our sympa- 
thies and spurs to the divine emotion of charity— 
not only the poor in this world’s goods, but those 
large classes of persons who are not equipped with 
the knowledge, the capacity, and the strength of 
mind to resist temptation; who become a prey to 
swindlers as doves succumb to kites, and who, in 
their fall, drag down a countless host of innocent 
dependents. 

And here is the common ground where all men 
may meet in opposition to the Lottery. It allures 
the weak; it snares the unwary; it corrupts the 
young and innocent; it robs the poor; it incites 
to suicide, theft, and embezzlement; it debauches 
the people. 

We may be sure that the normal opinion of the 
civilized earth echoes these sentences from Cardinal 
Gibbons’s letter : 

‘A business whose plain, manifest, inevitable re- 
sult and influence on the people is such, is indeed an 
enemy to the peace and honesty of the community, 
to the happiness and comfort of home, and to indi- 
vidual thrift and enterprise; AND IT IS THE DUTY 
OF EVERY UPRIGHT CITIZEN AND EARNEST 
CHRISTIAN TO AID IN ITS DETHRONEMENT OR 
SUPPRESSION. 

“ Worthy, then, of praise and commendation are 
they who strive to quicken the public conscience and 
to array public sentiment against the continuance of 
the evil—who speak and labor in behalf of their fel- 
low-men by removing from their midst A DIRE 
ENEMY TO THEIR MANHOOD, THEIR HOMES, AND 
THEIR PROSPERITY.” 


I1.—What the Church Can Do 


The following letter, which comes to us 
from a layman, makes a_ suggestion 
worthy of the thought of every Christian 
minister in the Union—yes, and in Can- 
ada too, for the Lottery is selling tickets 
in Canada, and the Canadians, more alert 
to the dangers of an external foe than we 
to the dangers of an internal one, are 
already taking action against it: 
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The Christian Union: 

Inclosed is my first contribution to the Anti- 
Lottery tund. I wish it might be a thousand times 
as much, as it would be if the issue hung on my 
effort alone. Surely there are thousands who for 
such cause would gladly make a like sacrifice were the 
duty and privilege made clearly theirs. But that duty 
and opportunity is the Nation’s,and not that of a 
few. The moral force of the movement depends in 
no small part on the number participating in it. 
The effect of $100,000 contributed by one could not 
be like that of an equal sum sent into Louisiana by 
one hundred thousand Christian patriots. 

The struggle is more than a political one. It is 
one of National morality. It therefore appeals 
directly to the patriotic and Christian conscience. 
It offers the Christian Church an inviting oppor- 
tunity to do a timely and noble work. How can 
that work be most effectively done? Certainly by 
united and hearty action in such form as to be felt 
as the expression of the conscience and life of the 
Church. Suppose, for instance, that one Sunday 
service in February be given by the churches in all 
the land to fighting the evil of gambling in general, 
and of its gigantic and legalized form in the Louisi- 
ana Lottery in particular. What would be the 
effect? Thousands on thousands of those who 
would like to give money to aid the loyal patriots in 
Louisiana would find the wished-for opportunity to 
do so. With the large aggregate of many gifts would 
go the moral force of the great multitude in the 
unity of Christian effort. Nothing could more 
effectively appeal to the heart of Louisiana nor hasten 
the dawning of truth upon the darkened minds of 
her colored citizens. Nor least of all would be the 
blessing of a Church awakened to an evil and set 
to removing it wherever lodged, and whatever its 
form. The benefits of such an effort on the part of 
the Church cannot be measured even if they can be 
numbered. 

How can such action be brought about? Let the 
clergy and laymen of all the churches in a representa- 
tive city meet and ask through the religious press 
that the Church recognize and rise to her oppor- 
tunity, and devote some service in February to this 
cause; let communications be sent to the bishops 
of Episcopal, Methodist, and Roman Catholic 
Churches through appropriate channels; let repre- 
sentative bodies in other cities be asked to take an 
early and effective action, and, if my own spirit 
rightly interprets that of the greater patriotic:and 
Christian heart of our country, there is no question 
as the result. Yours heartily, 

We 

Boston, Mass. 


A Prompt Response 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Late in December there was held in our 
City Hall a Citizens’ Anti-Lottery Mass- 
Meeting. After a number of able speeches 
resolutions were passed as follows : 

“We, citizens of Newburyport, assem- 
bled in mass-meeting, hereby express our 
sympathy with the patriotic citizens of 
Louisiana who are now waging an uncom- 
promising contest against the Lottery 
Company of their State. 

“ The Nation is concerned in this ques- 
tion. The evil effects of the Lott«ry will 
be National as well as local, as ninety-three 
per cent. of the funds involved come from 
other States than Louisiana. The Lottery 
Company persists, as far as is in its power, 
in violating the laws by using the United 
States mails in fleecing the citizens of 
other States of millions of money. They 
also use our express companies, under the 
forms of law, to transport their ill-gotten 
treasures. 

“If the Company is defeated in Louisi- 
ana next April, we have reason to hope 
that no other State will give them a foot- 
ing. 

“ This Company is principled in organ- 
ized sélfishness, consuming millions and 
producing nothing. They have corrupted 
Louisiana in the past, and, if successful, 
they will continue to do so in the future. 
We fear lest that State may become a 
political make-weight in corrupting the 
entire Nation, especially in our Presiden- 
tial elections. 

“ The bribe of $31,250,000 now offered 
by the Company to their own State is to 


-give notice of births. 
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us a significant indicator of the motives to 
National corruption that will be offered 
by them in the future. 

“ We hope that Congress, as far as the 
Constitutional provisions as to inter-State 
commerce permit, will pass such laws as 
will render it impossible for the Louisiana 
Lottery to use the carrying companies of 
our country in transporting either their 
tickets, advertisements, or money.” 

We have delayed sending our resolu- 
tions to give our citizens time to contribute 
toward the Anti-Lottery cause. Our desire 
is to reach the negro vote. We want our 
money used either to furnish the “ New 
Delta,” for the next three months, to 
negroes who can read, or to*help send 
speakers to show them why they should 
vote for the Anti-Lottery cause. Please 
find inclosed my check for $60 as our con- 
tribution, and ask your Anti-Lottery Com- 
mittee to see that our money is used to 
carry out our desires. 

Desen, 
Chairman of Mass-Meeting. 


The Anti-Lottery Fund 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED 


Previously $373 
C. H. V. N. (B'klyn) 5 00 
I 00 
2 00 
Citizens of 60 00 


The State’s Powers 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

If The Christian Union will study the 
laws of Massachusetts relating to the 
registration of births, marriages, and 
deaths, it will find provisions, with ade- 
quate penalties, for doing nearly if not 
quite every one of the things which 
its editorial note of January 9 regards 
as reprehensible. Not only the officials 
of towns and cities must keep rec- 
ords, but ministers and physicians must 
make records of certain details of mar- 
riages and births, and report each month 
all the facts there recorded. Parents, 
householders, and certain others must 
Every sexton, 
undertaker, or other person in charge of a 
burial must also report. The laws of the 
State also impose precisely the same pen- 
alty for refusing to give information to the 
officers of the State census to which ob- 
jection is made by the editorial in question. 
I hardly need add that the statistics of 
the registration reports of Massachusetts 
have a high degree of completeness and 
accuracy. I know nothing of the bill to 
which you object beyond your report of 
it. But I venture to guess that it was 
drawn by or submitted to some scientific 
statistician, and is in furtherance of a 
definite purpose of some years to perfect 
the census of the United States on the 
plan suggested by the long experience of 
Massachusetts, particularly in the depart- 
ment of vital statistics, and in which she 
now has many followers. 

The question of constitutional power to 
do this may be an open one. Apparently 
it was in the mind of the writer of your 
editorial ; but, if so, it was not as clearly 
put as it should have been. 

SAMUEL W. DIKE. 
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Correspondence 


Right in Substance 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Your tribute to the conscientious action 
of Congressmen Hoar and Williams should 
not be withdrawn upon the presentment of 
the editor of the Boston “ Advertiser ”— 
least of all should it be transferred to 
Congressman O’Neil. 

It should not bejwithdrawn or transferred, 
but reaffirmed by The Christian Union, a 
paper that many of us honor because, 
among other excellencies, it is able to dis- 
tinguish between the technical and the sub- 
stantialfin questions of righteousness. 

Your correspondent is not even alto- 
gether ‘¢echnically right, while he is alto- 
gether substantially wrong. 

What was the essence of the pledge 
that these three candidates gave to the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts? Was it that when 
the matter of a mere formal vote on the 
Speakership came they would refrain from 
voting? Or was it that, in the matter of 
the currency, as affecting the interest of 
Massachusetts and the country, they 
woulé oppose the election of a Speaker 
who would favor silver inflation? If the 
pledge meant anything to the people, it 
was the latter substantial affirmation. 

Now, what are the facts (as between 
Messrs. Hoar and Williams on the one 
hand, and Mr. O'Neil on the other) which 
fulfill or falsify these pledges? The two 
Congressmen worked and voted for Mr. 
Mills before and in the caucus, because they 
were sure that Mr. Mills would not favor 
pro-silver legislation during his Speaker- 
ship in this Congress. How were they 
sure of this? Partly as the public were, 
knowing as we all did that Mr. Mills 
represented the policy identified with “the 
name of Mr. Cleveland and supported by 
Mr. Carlisle. The former’s name is at 
once the symbol of tariff reform and sound 
currency. The latter, though theoretically 
on the side of free silver (in the course of 
events) has practically been the mouth- 
piece of Mr. Mills’s policy; namely, the 
silver question for another Congress. 

If Mr. Mills found it best, in the interest 
of his dignity and success, to withhold all 
direct pledges, it was a technical matter 
that did not lose to the gentlemen in ques- 
tion the substance which they were after. 
They knew not only. that they were sure 
of Mr. Mills, but, in the event of his elec- 
tion, that they would naturally be among 


his intimate advisers and have an impor- 


tant part in shaping legislation. They 
were thus keeping the substance of their 
promise to Massachusetts. 

But how was it and is it with Mr. O’Neil? 
Let your correspondent (Mx Ayers) an- 
swer: “I have editorially many times, and 
in the most cordial language, commended 
the cond uct of Congressman O’ Neil, who, in 
the fulfillment of his pledge, refused to 
vote either in caucus or in Congress for 
any free silver candidate, though known 
to be personally a warm friend of Mr. 
Crisp, and to desire his success.” (The 
italics are my own.) 

In other words, while Mr. O’Neil tech- 
nically refrained from voting for Mr. Crisp, 
-he desired and worked for his success, the 
success of a man around whom the worst 
elements in his party had gathered, and 
who, from his very support and associa- 
tions, gave the promise, since fulfilled, 
that the financial interest of Massachu- 
setts, to protect which Mr. O’Neil was 
pledged, would be endangered. And this 
service in his behalf was recognized by 
Mr. Crisp, immediately after his nomina- 


tion by the caucus, in the embrace which 
he gave Mr. O’Neil. 

It seems to me, in short, that the 
facts speak so loudly that they at the same 
time vindicate your commendation of our 
two Independent-Democratic Congress- 
men, and open to your view the spirit of 
criticism that has followed these young 
and high-minded men on the part of a 
hostile partisan press, whose praises of 
Congressman O’Neil we who are indepen- 
dent have always understood to be one 
more way of casting discredit upon his 
two colleagues. Wma. R. Lorp. 

_ Dorchester, Mass. 


Winter Tourists 


who wish to enjoy the splendid 
panorama of scenery on our West- 
ern coast, and acquaint themselves 
with the resources of the country, 
will find an invaluable companion 
in Mr. Henry T. Finck’s finely 
tllustrated account of the “ Pacific 
Coast Scenic Tour.” The Christian 
Union says of it: “The writer 
combines very happily the faculty 
of close observation and minute de- 
scription with real literary skill. 
Thus, while his book contains de- 
tails which make tt eminently use- 
Sul, it is also a pleasurable work.” 
Fully illustrated. 8vo, $2.50. 


*.* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York 


Norton's Guide-Book to Florida 


New Edition, 1892. 


With Forty-nine County Maps, Plans, and 
Large Folding Map of the State. 


Revised, with New Index, $1.00. 


Longmans, Green, & Co., 


15 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


THE MEXICAN GUIDE 


By Tuomas A. JANVIER. 
with maps. $2.50 met. 


“In accuracy, in experienced sugges- 
tions, in genial and shrewd appreciation 
of the people and the country, it seems to 
us to be almost beyond criticism.”— 7he 
Nation. 


12mo, 


*,* For sale everywhere, or sent, postpaid, to amy 
address by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
743-745 Broadway, New York 


PPLETONS HAND-BOOK 

OF WINTER RESORTS. Com- 

plete information as to winter sani- 

tariums, and places of resort in the 

United States, West Indies, Bermudas, and 

Mexico. Revised to date. With Maps, Illus- 

trations, Railroad Fares, etc. At all book- 
stores. 50 cents. 


‘Some Winter Resorts 
and How to Reach Them’”’ 


BRIEF—BEAUTIFUL—USEFUL 


A concise description of the popular winter resorts of 
our country, with routes amd rates. Ten Cents in 


Stamps. 
THE NEWS SERIES 
Herkimer, N. Y. Office 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


Life in Ancient Egypt and 
Assyria 

By G. MASPERO, late Director of Archxology 

in Egypt, and Member of the Institute of 


France. Translated by ALICE MorRTON. 
With 188 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


“A lucid sketch, at once popes and learned, of daily 
lifein Egypt in the time of eses II., and of Assyria in 
that of Assurbanipal. ... As an Orientalist, M. Mas- 
péro stands in the front rank, and his learning is so 
well digested and so admirably subdued to the service of 
popular exposition, that it nowhere overwhelms and al- 
ways interests the reader.”"—London Times. 


The Dog in Health and in 


Disease 
By WESLEY MILLs, M.D., D.V.S., author of 
“A Text-Book of Animal Physiology,” 
“ A Text-Book of Comparative Physiol- 
ogy,” etc. With colored plate, 38 full- 
page cuts, and numerous other illustra- 
tions. 12mo. Cloth, $2.25. 


The author of this work has undertaken, ina clear, 
concise, untechnical way, to supply the large class of 
intelligent dog owners and breeders, and veterinari- 
ans, with the information necessary for the proper 
care, management, and treatment of the dog in health 
and disease. His well-known reputation as a writer 
and lecturer on human and veterinary physiology, 
his special study of canine diseases, and his long ex- 
perience as a breeder of dogs, insure a thorough and 
correct handling of the subject. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
1,3 &5 Bond Street, - - New York 


Ready Saturday, January 30th. 
48 The Midwinter, 
February, 


CONTAINS: 
A An exposure of the 
Nh methods and doings of 


The 4 
Louisiana 
Lottery, 


AN In an article entitled “The Degra- 
dation of a State,” the result of an 
Y investigation by one of the Editors 
ty of THE CENTURY, describing the 
men who have made millions of 
Y dollars out of this gigantic evil, 
hy and laying stress upon the im- 
portance of the pending fight as a 
Y national issue. 

Other contents include“ Reffey,” 
a striking story of Western rail- 4 
Y road life & Wolcott Balestier; a W 
\ story by the author of “ The An- 
glomaniacs”’; illustrated articles 
L, on “The New National Guard’’; 
“The Jews in New York”’; “ Pio- 
y neer Days in San Francisco,” etc. 
k Ready everywhere Saturday, 
W7 Janu 30th. Price 35 cents. 
|, subscriptions may begin at any 
W time, price $4.00 a year. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th St., New York. yy 
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ATTRACTIVE BOOKS 


Charles Dudley Warner 


AS WE WERE SAYING. With 
Portrait, and Illustrated by H. W. 
McVickar and others. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.00. 


_ Mr. Warner possesses the faculty of putting his thoughts 
into excellent Fnglish, while the simplicity of his style, 
the absence of all straining after effect, and the apparently 
spenianeens character of his wit, sufficiently account for 
the high reputation he enjoys prong the American hu- 
‘morists.—Z piscopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 


OUR ITALY. An Exposition of the 
Climate and Resources of Southern 
California. Illustrated. Square 8vo, 


Cloth, Ornamental, $2.00. 


Mr. Warner is a prince of travelers and sight-seers—so 
genial, so kindly, so ready to be pleased, so imperturbable 
ur der discomfort, so full of interpr: tation, so prophetic in 
hope. , . ._In this book are a little history, a little prophe- 
cy. a few fascinating statistics, many interesting facts 
much practical suggestion, and abundant humor an 


charm.—A vangelist, N. Y. 


A LITTLE JOURNEY IN THE 
WORLD. A Novel. Post 8vo, 
Half Leather, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1.50. 


Not only is “* A Little Journey in the World ”’ a success 
as a whole, but it is a successin all its parts Not only is 
it a well-told story, interesting as such, but its several 
pages are rich with gems of thought that would be prized 
were there no | to lead one on to the gathering cf them. 
~—N. Y. Mail and E xpress. 


STUDIES IN THE SOUTH AND 
WEST, with Comments on Canada, 
Post 8vo, Half Leather, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1.75. 


Perhaps the most accurate and graphic account of these 
portions of the country that has appeared taken all in all. 
... Itis a bock most charming—a book that no American 
can fail to enjoy, appreciate, and highly prize.— Boston 
Traveller. 


THEIR PILGRIMAGE. Richly II- 
lustrated by C. S. REINHART. Post 
8vo, Half Leather, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $2.00. 


The satire, when there is any. of the mildest, and the 
general tone is that of one glad to look on the brightest 
side of the cheerful, pleasure-seeking world with which he 
mingles.— Christian Union, N. ¥ 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 

The above works are for sa/e by ail booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
fy whos United States, Canada,or Mexico, on receipt 
of the price. 


NEW-BOoKs 


The Young Pianists Guide. 
A coflection of Sonatinas and other pieces. of Standard value, 


— gradually up to the easier Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, 
etc. ompiled, thoroughly phrased and fingered, by GEO, 
SCHNEIDER. Sheet music size pages, bound in boards. 


Price, $1.25 by mail. 


_ Calisthenic Eazercises and Marches 
with Pleasing Drill and Music, for Schools, Col ° 
Private Entertainments and Peblic Exhibitions. Rael 
FRANK L. BRISTOW. Price, so cents by mail. 

Guitar Chords. Chords for the Banjo. 

A collection of Chords in the Principal Major and Minor Keys, 
intended for those who have not the tume to take lessons. 
Prepared by F.W.WESSENBERG. Price of each, socts. by mail, 

Modet Practice Lessons. 

A thoroughly Graded Elementary Course, selected from ‘“The 

Repertoire,” by Dk. GRO, F. ROOT, Price, asets. by_mail, 
His Fortune. 
A new secular Cantata for Schools, Societies and Public En- 


tertainments. Arranged by MAGGIE RICK. Price joc, by mail. 
Ideal Four Hand Album. 

ompi from the best works of Wagner, Jambor, Gri 
Gounod. adassohn, Handel, Alfoldi, Saint etc. Edita: 
by J.O.V. PROCHAZA. Bound in boards. Price $x 00 by mail, 
3 ane Visitor. 

onthly Journal of Music for Choirs and Organists, Price, 
$1.50 per yeas. Single copies 15 cents. 


phe JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 0. 


Sens Muste Co., Th oh Ce,, 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Church Ce. 


— 


PUREST BELL METAL, LLS Wer 


Send for Price and Ca . 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


A FEW RECENT BOOKS 


Pastels of Men 
FIRST AND SECOND SERIES 
By Paut BourGcet. Translated by Miss K. P. Wormeley. First Series.—Containing: I., A, 
Saint—II., M. Legrimaudet—III., Two Little Boys—1, AZ. Viple’s Brother ; 2, Marcel. 
Second Series.—Containing : I., Maurice Olivier—II., A Gambler—IIL., Another Gambler 
—IV., Jacques Molan—V., A Lowly One—VLI., Corséques. 2 vols., 16mo, cloth, uniform, 
$1.00 each. 
“ Interesting to all students of modern French literature.”—Literary World. 


The Story of the Glittering Plain, 


Which has been also called the Land of Living Men, or the Acre of the Undying. 


Written by WILLIAM Morris. A new and cheaper edition, reset in modern type, 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. Only a very few copies of the facsimile edition remain unsold. 


Wells of English 


By Isaac BassETT CHOATE. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


This volume is a review of the work of the minor writers of England of the 16th and vith centuries, 
with brief comments upon their influence upon English Literature. It is written with intelligence, care, 
and an unusual knowledge of the subject. 


A Last Harvest 
Lyrics and Sonnets. From the Book of Love. By PHILIP BouRKE MARSTON. Edited, with 
biographical sketch, by Louise Chandler Moulton. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
These poems were composed during the last three years of the poet’s life. The edition is limited to 


one hundred copies. 
The Tragic Comedians: 


A study in a well-known story. By GEORGE MEREDITH. With an introductory note on Fer- 
dinand Lassalle by Clement Shorter. 16mo, cloth, popular edition, $1.50; 12mo, cloth, 
uncut, uniform with the English edition, $2.00. 


. In“ The Tragic Comedians” the author has chosen a smaller canvas than is his wont, and tells his 
story with unusual! straightforwardness and directness ; but the book is masterly in its delineation of char- 


acter, as well as in the subtlety of its psychological analysis. 
TWO NOTABLE VOLUMES 


“ETCHING DONE BY LIGHTNING” 


Emily Dickinson’s Poems 


First and Second Series. Edited by T. W. HiccGinson and MaBet Loomis Topp. The 
second volume contains a preface by Mrs. Todd, and an autograph letter from Helen Jack- 
son to Miss Dickinson. 16mo, cloth, $1.25 each; white and gold, $1.50 each. 


Mrs. MOULTON says: “ Perhaps the greatest airery ae of last year, at least in Boston, was the 
publication of the ‘Poems’ of Emily Dickinson. . . . But I am convinced that it would be a loss to the 
world had this second volume remained unpublished.”’ 


“STRIKINGLY BEAUTIFUL AND TOUCHING” 


The Poet and His Self 
A volume of Poetry. By ARLo Bares, Author of “ Berries of the Brier” and “ Sonnets in 
Shadow.” 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


“ He leads us to feel that he has caught La of the unseen which are not vouchsafed to com mon 
mortals. There is a richness and a beauty and a power of insight in these poems which give Mr. Bates an 
unique position among American writers of poetry.” — Boston Herald. 


At all bookstores. Mailed, postage paid, by the publishers, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston 


SCRIBNER’S FOR FEBRUARY 


Washington Alliston as a Painter. 


Station Life in Australia. By SIDNEY 
Illustrated. 


DICKINSON. Illustrated. 
Stevenson’s Serial— The Wrecker. 
Iilustrated. 
Model Working-Girls’ Club. By AL- 


The Arctic Highlander. Illustrated. 


Short Stories. 
BLIss PERRY. 


By E. C. MARTIN 


BERT SHAW. Illustrated. 
Octave Thanet’s Story, “If It Could | Illusions of Memory. By W.H. BuRn- 
Be!” HAM. 


American Illustration of To-Day. By 
W. A. CoFFIN. Illustrated. 


Revenue-Cutter Service. 
trated. 


The March number will contain the last poem written by JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
25 Cents a Number. $3.00 a Year 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, New York 
» |THE SECRET OF HER POWER 


Is easily seen in her pure, sweet face. This is the 

FAVORITE SCOTCH AUTHORESS, ANNIE SWAN, 
Whore books are having great sale on both sides of the ocean. True as truth, 
chaste, bright, and elevated, yet entrancingly interesting. Try 
Maitland,” “Gates of Eden,” ‘ Briar and Palm,” Who Shall Serve.” 
; | y,, Or any other of her great stories. Either of the above one dollar, postpaid. 

, CRANSTON & STOWE, American Publishers, 
CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, &T. LOUIS. 


The Complete Dutch Kitchen-Maid. 


By CORNELIA J. CHADWICK. 


The Illus- 


Poems, Point of View, etc. 


4 
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Railways and Pleasure 


Resorts of America 


A copy of any one of the following books 
and pamphlets will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the locality described, 
by the Recreation Department of The Chris- 
tian Union, New York. 


Brunswick, Ga. The “ Oglethorpe” and Sur- 
roundings. 6 pages, illustrated. 

Coronada, Cal. A Description of Hotel Jose- 
phine. 4 pages. 

Charleston, S. C., A Description of. Also 
Charleston Hotel. 12 pages. 

Creal Springs, Ill., All About. A Winter Re- 
sort. 20 pages, illustrated. 

Jacksonville, Fla. The Glenadaand Surround- 
ings. 6 pages. 

Portland, Oregon. Picturesque Northwest. 
Descriptive Sketch of “The Portland” 
and Sketches of Objects and Places of In- 
terest in the City of Portland and the 
Northwest. 68 pages, illustrated. 

Raleigh, N. C., Why Not Spend the Winter 
and Spring at? The Yarborough House 
and Surroundings. 8 pages. 

Rapid City, S. D.: The Commercial, Manu- 
facturing, and Mining Metropolis of the 
Black Hills Country. 40 pages, illus- 
trated. 

Sutherland, Fla., The Peerless Princess of the 
Gulf.. Hotel San Marino and Surround- 
ings. 24 pages, illustrated. 

Southern California: Its Attractions and Ad- 
vantages. A new map showing the Six 
Southern Counties. 24-page folder. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Hotel Templeton and 
Surroundings. 4 pages. 

Tours: Daily Itineraries of Special European 
Parties, 1892. Arranged by E. M. Jenkins. 
64 pages. , 

Tour, Spring, To Egypt and the Holy Land. 
Arranged by E. M. Jenkins. 

Winter Park, Fla. The Seminole and Sur- 
roundings. 8 pages. 


THE STONINGTON LINE 


The steamer New Hampshire, the second of the 
twin steamers which have been building at Harlan 
& Holiingsworth’s Yard, at Wilmington, Del., for 
the Providence and Stonington Steamship Company 
to run on their Stonington Line, was successfully 
launched:on January 16, in the presence of the off- 
cers and Directors of the Company and a large 
number of townspeople. The Maine, the first one 
of these new vessels, was launched on October 31 last. 
She is now nearly ‘finished, and will probably make 
her trial trip before the end of March. Work on the 
New Hampshire will be pushed as rapidly as possible 
in order that both vessels may be ready to take their 
places on the Stonington Line at the beginning of 
the next summer’s season, prepared to handle in the 
most complete and comfortable manner the rapidly 
increasing traffic of this popular line. With the 
completion of these twin steamers, the Providence 
and Stonington Steamship Company, which, by its 
two Sound lines, viz., the Providence Line and the 
Stonington Line, and its rail connections, forms a 
om system of travel from New York to all the 

ew England States, will have steamers named after 
all of these States except one. The steamers Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island are too 
well known to require comment; The Maine and 
New Hampshire will be even finer vessels, if that 
were possible, and the Vermont will be the name of 
the next steamer built for this enterprising company. 


FROM THE NORTH TO FLORIDA 


On January 18 the magnificent ** New York and 
Florida Special,” running through to St. Augustine, 
‘Fila., will be added to the Atlantic Coast Line Ser- 
vice, making in all twenty-four trains each way per 
week, the most complete service ever offered to Wil- 
mington, Charleston, Savannah, Florida, and Cuba. 

_The equipment and general character of train ser- 
vice over this line is equaled by few and excelled by 
none, while the “Florida Special” is without 
doubt the finest train in the world. 

This line is so situated that two hours south of 
Richmond tourists encounter the influence of the 
Gulf Stream and all the conditions which constitute 
the genial and balmy Southern climate, making it 
the zatzral as well as the shortest and most popu- 
from the North to Florida.— Wilmington 


lar. 


THE WORLD’S SANITARIUM, 
HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Reached only via Iron Mountain Route. Pull- 
man Buffet Sleeping Cars through from St. Louis to 
Hot Springs without change. Elegant hotels; sub- 
lime scenery; delightful climate; healing hot 
springs. Round-trip tickets on sale throughout the 
year from all coupon points in the United States 
and Canada. For descriptive and illustrated pam- 
pts write Company’s agents, or H. C. Townsend, 

eneral Passenger Agent, St. Louis. 


WHAT I SAW IN THE GREEN 
MOUNTAINS 


SIX HOURS FROM NEW YORK 


On the day of the Park Place disaster (all 
will remember what an extremely warm week 
that was), I left New York, bound for Ver- 
ment, by the fast express from the Grand Cen- 
tral Station. My destination was the Club 
House of the Green Mountain Summer Home 
Co. 

The day was terribly warm, the air was stifl- 
ing; people moved about in a lifeless manner. 

We passed up the Hudson River, and, al- 
most before we were aware of it, the train 
stopped at Troy. We remained there but a 
few minutes, when we were again off—this 
time over the Fitchburg Railroad. 

The country through which we passed was 
a choice farming country, with small, neat 
country villages every few miles. After about 
forty-five minutes’ ride we saw the Green 
Mountains loom up in the distance. Nearer 
and nearer they grew until we were running 
along at their very base in a delightful and 
rich country. Soon we arrived at Bennington, 
the first town reached in the State of Vermont 
from thesouth. One glance around us showed 
a beautiful country town of about 7,000 people. 

The week previous they had celebrated the 
dedication of the “ Molly Stark” or Battle 
monument, in which President Harrison and 
many Governors took part; the monument 
is the highest in the world—next to the Wash- 
ington monument. 

The weather at Bennington was much 
cooler; we felt relieved, but the people told 
us that it was warm and that we would find 
it cooler in the mountains. The train 
on the mountain road being ready, we took 
seats on an open car in front of the engine 
and were off. Whata ride it was! We first 
wound through the village, past the State 
Soldiers’ Home, then up a winding ravine. 
Running beside the track was a rapid, tum- 
bling stream of the clearest water I have ever 
seen. 

The mountains loomed up above us on each 
side, and the sharp turns of the road made 
you lean forward anxiously, looking to see 
what -the next panorama would present. 
What a change in the atmosphere! The warm 
weather had gone, and in its place the beauti- 
ful, soft bracing air, suffused with the odor 
of spruce, hemlocks, and balsams. A long 
blast from theglocomotive—we are at “the 
camp.” Just fifteen minutes from Benning- 
ton, and what a wilderness! We cross the 
bridge over a cool, rapid, dancing mountain 
trout stream, and a magnificent view meets 
the eye. A beautiful glen, encircled with a 
spruce, hemlock, and balsam forest; a little 
hotel with broad verandas, surrounded by 
little Swiss or Gothic cottages. 

The cottages are well furnished—matting 
on the floors, window shades, and good beds. 
This was a camp of desirable people in a 
perfect wilderness. Mountains towering 
3,300 feet around them—yet within fifteen 
minutes of civilization. Such air, water, and 
climate, and so short a time from New York ! 
It was just five hours since we left the swel- 
tering city. I met a number of New York 
people who suffer severely from hay fever. 
They all informed me they had felt no effect 
of the fever here, were enjoying themselves, 
and were happy to be so relieved. 

But we had yet to go to the Club House. 
We loaded into the buckboard for the 
trip of the mountain, and as we rode across 
the bridge we could see through the open 
door of the large assembly-room the large 


stone fireplace being filled up for the eve- 
ning. 

Our drive up the mountain was _ grand. 
Overcoats that had been furnished us at the 
camp were found very comfortable. We 
reached the top of the mountain in a short 
time and drove across the only meadow in 
the town of Woodford, and such a view met 
our gaze! Miles and miles of vast, unbroken 
wilderness as far as the eye could reach; no 
barren or burnt tracts met the eye, but a 
bright, fresh, green mass of wilderness. I at 
once realized why these mountains were named 
the Green Mountains—no mountains are like 
them. 

We drove on through a stretch of primitive 
forest, large and grand old trees on each side 
of us, when suddenly a log house came in 
view, then the Club House and then the 
lake. It was a charming place. The Club 
House stands on an elevation overlooking 
the lake through a clearing made down to 
the lake. On the other side a deep forest 
reaches to the water edge. We mount the 
steps to the broad veranda, and, sitting in 
the inviting arm _ rocking-chairs, take a 
long breath of the delightful air. Can it 
be possible that but six hours previous we 
were in a sweltering, lifeless city where the 
atmosphere was stifling, and in this short 
time were in the very heart of a mammoth 
wilderness at an elevation of 3,100 feet, a 
new being, with new life and a terrible 
appetite? We enter the house; a cozy 
sight meets your eye; everything, like the 
first camp, is “ Rough Comfort.” We turn to 
the table, which is set in a plea-ant dining- 
room overlooking the lake. The table is 
loaded with good, well-cooked country food, 
with nice white bread, to which we did 
full justice. Such trout, cooked with crisp 
white pork, I never saw. They were caught 
from the lake over which we are looking, 
and old fishermen say they are the finest 
flavored and fattest trout ever caught. 

The beds we found excellent, and how we 
did sleep, with an extra heavy blanket on us 
at that! For the four previous nights in the 
city we had had no sleep from the effects of 
the oppressive weather. 

We arose the next morning ready for the 
day’s sport of fishing, which we greatly en- 
joyed. The club is a novelty; its members 
are some of the best-known members of the 
Union League Club in New York. Unlike 
most clubs, it is self-supporting, or, in other 
words, the earnings of the first camp more 
than support the Club House, so that, instead 
of an assessment, it pays each member a reve- 
nue. 

It is so very easy of access and such a valu- 
able property that it is bound to be in a 
short time a paying investment to its owners. 

We staid, a number of days and started 
back for the city very reluctantly, feeling 
like entirely new beings. We left the Club 
House at 10 o'clock P.M.; a short drive 
brought us to the R. R., where we took the 
sleeper ; and when we awoke at 6:30 the next 
morning we were in the Grand Central Station 
and the hot and dusty city. 

This is the actual experience of a New 
York party. A membership to the club is 
$250, which draws 6 per cent. interest. No 
assessments. A very few memberships are 
left. References given and required. For 
club memberships or board at the camp ad- 
dress 

H. W. MARTIN, 
Murray Hill Hotel, New York, 
or Bennington, Vt. 


Arkansas 


Park Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


A new, modern-built, fireproof, and strictly first-class hotel, 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
The Most Elegant Bath-house in the Country. 


Beautifully located; superbly appointed; sanitary con- 
struction ect; spacious observatory ; aclightful park 
and grounds. Letters of inquiry ‘promptl answered. H 
Ge Take Iron Mountain way, t. Louis, to Hot 
Springs. R. E. JACKSON, MAnacer. 
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Arkansas 


Hot Springs, Arkansas 
The New Waverly Hotel 


Situated on an elevation North and above Bath Houses ; 
beautiful and unobstructed scenery, pure mountain air, a 
ape Lay of cool flowing water on premises. Two lines 

pass the oures within a block 
of lass. nable rates. 
WOOD BL D. WHILDEN, 
Lessees and Managers. 


Alabama 


Gane a Point Clear, Mobile Bay, 
Alabama. Facing south on Gulf; midst pine 
woods. One day nearer than Jacksonville; same climate. 
Reduced rates for winter to establish season. Steamer 
Helen leaves Mobile daily, 3 p.m. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, duatbien Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E. BARNE , Proprietor. 


THE 
HOTEL METROPOLE, 
DENVER. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN. 


IN A DRY CLIMATE WITH PERPETUAL SUNSHINE, FREEDOM 
FROM RAINY SEASONS, AND AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. UNSURPASSED FOR ELEGANCE OF APPOINTMENT 
ANDO EXCELLENCE OF CUISINE AND SERVICE. RESTAURANT AND 
CAFE, A LACARTE, OPEN FROM 6 A M TO MIDNIGHT, PRIVATE 
DINING ROOMS WITH SERVICE OF ROYAL WORCESTER, DELINIER, 
REDON, COPELAND, ROYAL VIENNA AND HAVILAND WARES. SYSTEM 
OF SANITATION_THE MOGT PERFECT IN EXISTENCE 

BUSH & ADSIT. 


Florida 


Grand View Hotel 


Jacksonville, Florida 


F Street, between Bridge and modern 
meets all trains. ‘Rates § 


2 to 
Special rates + the week. w tite” 


THE DUVAL HOTEL 


Jacksonville, Fila. 


Central Location. Southern and Eastern front. A 

pouse of an up toa 
tandard in poin 2 ates $2.50 


TREMONT HOUSE 


Newnan St., between Bay and Forsyth, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Ra t day. §S t th k. 
tes, $2 & CULLENS, Proprictors. 


“The St. George ” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 
The and select Family Hotel. In the very 
center of the city. Thoroughly comforable and VV -. 


with a cuisine of sugerier qncailence. A careful and lib- 
management an first-class in every reapett. 
Sixth season. TYLER, Proprieto 


Winter Park, Fla. 


THE ROGERS 


Beautifully located upon Lake Osceola. Near the post- 
ofice and railroad Levely views of lakes and 
groves. Pure water. tes reasonable. or further 
particulars address A. E. ROGERS, Prop’r. 


Georgia 


ERKINS HOUSE, Douglasville, Ga., 2 z miles 
from Atlanta. Purest air and water. pen, res in 

| ng-rooms. Terms moderate. inter boarders de- 
— Correspondence solicited. Miriam & Montague. 


THE MARSHALL 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 
European Method. H. N. FISH, Proprieter. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Piney Woods Hotel 


NOW OPEN. For circulars, rates, etc., address 
M. A. BOWER, Proprietor 
cr WM. E. DAVIES, Manager, Thomasville, 


Winter Homes 
Spring Haunts 
Summer Resorts 


Whatever section of America you are desir- 
ous of visiting or knowing about, the Recre- 
ation Department is ready to send, on re- 
quest, printed matter describing that section. 


FREE OF CHARGE 


The pamphlet, circular, or card of any hotel or resort, the time-table of any 
railroad in America, the sailings of any steamer touching the American shore, and 
the announcement of any tour to any part of the world, may be had on request. 
Don’t hesitate to ask for what you want. 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


TO ALL WINTER RESORTS 


In South Georgia, Florida, Cuba, the West Indies, South and 
Central America, and Mexico, Reached by the 


PLANT SYSTEM 


RAILWAY STEAMSHIP LINES 


Through Sleeping Car Lines between all Principal Points and 
JACKSONVILLE, TAMPA, and PORT TAMPA 


Fast and Commodious Steamships between 


Port Tampa, Key West, and Havana (Tri-Weekly); Port Tampa and St. James City (Pine 
Island), Punta Rassa, Fort Myers, and points on the Caloosahatchee River and resorts of 
the Gulf Coast (Semi- Weekly) ; Port Tampa and Manatee River daily (except Sunday). 


The magnificent new TAMPA BAY HOTEL opened January 11, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. J. H. KING, formerly manager of the “Oglethorpe,” Brunswick, Ga.; 
THE INN, C. E. HOADLEY, Manager, at Port Tampa, at Steamer’s Landing, is 
open for the accommodation of guests the entire year. THE SEMINOLE, at 
WINTER PARK, opened January 1, under the management of Mr. F.C. CAMPBELL, 
formerly of the Ponce de Leon and Cordova, St. Augustine. 


For further information, apply to Hotel Managers at Hotels, to any Ticket Agent, or to 


J. D. HASHAGEN, 


FRED ROBLIN, Eastern Agent, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 


Trav. Pass. Agt., 261 Broadway, N. Y. 


Missouri 


EXCELSIOR 
SPRINGS, 
MO. 


Is 25 miles N. E. of Kansas 
va City, on the C. M. & St. P. 

Spring contains the bicarbo- 
nates of Iron and Manganese, 
is a perfect tonic and a posi- 
tive uric acid solvent, and 
cures all kidney and bladder 
troubles and resulting dis- 
eases. SULPHO-SALINE is 
a mild, sure laxative, and 
cures constipation and ail 
ailments resulting from a 

torpid liver. 


TH LMS —pacity 500 guests—is one of the 

most charming a//-year-round resort 
hotels in America—a perfect hotel and complete Sanatorium. 
Experienced resident physician in charge; superb baths; waters 
free; all terms moderate. Surroundings picturesque, location 
healthy—absolutely free from malaria. Send for illustrated 
pamphlet and terms to £.xce/sior Springs Company. 
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Missouri 


Florida 


The GASCONADE 


LEBANON, Mo. 


The Magnetic Water Bathing Resort. Open 
all the year. Lebanon Magnetic Water has no 
equal in the cure of rheumatic and nervous ailments. 

rite for pamphlet. 


New Jersey 


Hotel Wellington 


Ocean End Kentucky Avenue, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Will reopen Feby. 20, 1892. M. A.& H.S. MILNOR. 


AN COURT INN 
ROSELLE, N. 
-five minutes Liberty St.. N.Y. 150 
ae. -class. Electric lights. Artesian water. AZ 
year. 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, 
pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydro- 
pathic baths; electricity in all its forms; hot-air inhala- 
tions; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; electric 
bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or with- 
out treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 


New York 


Twilight Park in 
the Catskills 


What one clever woman thinks about 
the Park as an investment may be 
seen by the following letter from 
Jennie June: 

“‘T had no idea when I went up to 
Twilight Park of buying a lot, or build- 
ing a cottage. But the beauty of it 
and the fact that so few lots remain, 
and that the chances of gaining one are 
daily diminishing, set me to thinking 
that it might be wise to secure a sum- 
mer home under such favorable condi- 
tions, while it was possible. Then the 
simplicity, the informality, and inex- 
pensiveness of it, after your cottage 
is secured, are great inducements to 
péople who live by the pen, and the 
SCiSSOTS. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. C. Cro.y, 


” 


Since the above was written “ Cliff 
Cottage” has been built, and is now 
ready for occupancy. 

CHARLES F. WINGATE, 
119 Pearl Street, New York. 


Pennsylvania 


The Continental 
Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Newly decorated and appointed. Central location. 
Music Saturday evenings during winter season. 
j. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


South Carolina 


The Charleston Hotel 


So long and favorably known to all Southern tourists, will 
year be more attractive than ever before. 
The hotel is provided with baths attached to diffe. ent 
suites of rooms, and contains all the appurtenances which 
neral ticket office in hotel, and baggage c to 
ination. E. H. JACKSON Prop, 
Charleston, S.C. 4 
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HIS elegant winter hotel, which in past seasons, under its present 
proprietorship, has maintained so enviable a rank among the best of 
the Florida houses, opened 


Thanksgiving Day, Thursday, November 26, 1891 


It has a most central and desirable location upon the highest ground in the 
city of Jacksonville, facing the St. James Park. 


J. R. CAMPBELL, Proprietor. 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


HOTEL BELMONT 


Mineral water, Jersey milk and cream, creamery butter, tenderloin steak. Write for the balance. 
JOHN 8S. MARSHALL, Director. 


Hot Springs, North Carolina 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


A delightful resort in the meuntains of Western North Carolina miles from Asheville. A bea nature, 

ina ful, vale, surroun pine-clad mountains and Kling streams; of na 

freedom from dust, malaria, or any debilitating influence. THE BEST OF FALL A WINTER CLIMATE. 

ature wagers into poo most baths world. — M 
ronchitis, Neurasthenia, . an ney complaints. Located here banks 

River, surrounded by evounde. is the 


MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL 


—modern in ail appointments. Table and service unexcelled. Elevator electric bells, open fires, steam 
everything complete for the comfort and pleasure of our guests. Beautiful walke and drives, good very. gue ten 

pro onal attention. e or the in , rest for the overworked, amusement t re-seeker. 

cars from New York via Penn. R. R. and R. & D. R. R. through to our door without cranes. "bees - 


W. F. ROSS, M.D., Proprietor and Medical Director; W. A. BRYAN, Manager. 


KENILWORTH INN, Asheville | BATTERY PARK HoTEL 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


- Open throughout the year. Elevation 2,600 feet; ave- 
mountatet Land of rage winter | temperature, 50°; m ificent scenery ; heated 
Res open fireplace; raulic elevator; e 
Large, cheerful rooms, private and public baths, ele- | lights and bells; music hall; tennis court ; ladies’ billi 
vator, electric lights, elegant cuisine, music, livery. Heat- | parlorand bowling alley. Beautiful drives and first-class 
ing, ventilation, and plumbing exceptional. Complete in | livery. The house is located upon a plateau covering 
its appointments, strictly first-class. Park of 160 acres, | eleven acres, one hundred feet above the level of the city, 
and adjoins the park of Mr. Vanderbilt. The purest air; | andlis within five minutes’ walk of the post-office, ch 
the purest water; the mostlextended views ; the Health- | opera-house, and business houses. For descriptive printed 
est Resort in America. Southern exposure. Send | matter, apply to 


for beautifully illustrated pamphlet. 
WALTER C. BROWNING, Manager. STEELE & McKISSICK, Managers 


THE WINYAH, ASHEVILLE, N. ¢. THE SWANNANOA 


An elegant and refined home, with th ? 
An eleg: ASHEVILLE, N. €. 


otel; especially intended for curable patients sufferin ew and liberal management. Thoro rhauled, 
EASES OF THE LUNGS AN elltted and refuruisheds Hated by ts 

« Chmatic, Dietetic, Hydropathic, and su steam ; hot and cold water, and other modern conveniences. 


other special treatment as required in the individual case. | Electric Cars pass our doors every 15 minutes. A st 
. good, medium-priced, all-the-year hotel. Rates and 
: log matter upon application. HOWELL COBB. 


Genera! and local nutrition and preventi f rel th 
object of all management. YON RUCK. M 
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WALTERS SANITTARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Berks Co., Pennsylvania 


Terms exceptionally low for first-class a 
“ Nutritive Cure,"’ price 25 cents; 


‘* Outlines of a Common-Sense System,"’ 


Address, for full information, ROBERT WALTER, 


$10. 
25 cents; 


Wernersville Station Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad; midway between 
Philadelphia and Harrisburg. Eight- 
een trains daily stop at this station, 
bringing us within two hours of Phila- 
delphia and a few minutes beyond four 
hours from New York. 


The farthest South 

The mildest climate 

The driest and purest air 
The most beautiful location 


of any Sanitarium in America. Pos- 
sesses all the elements of 


A Great Winter Resort 


The buildings are 300 feet long ; five 
stories high; heated by steam and open 
@rates ; admirably adapted to the wants 
of invalids for the winter. Hydraulic 
elevator ; electric bells ; excellent table ; 
skillful physicians of more than thirty 
years’ experience with sanitarium meth- 
ods; experienced surgeon ard gynz- 
cologist. Baths of allkinds; massage ; 
electricity; Swedish movements; hy- 
gienic dietary. 


$10.00 to $25.00 per week. Circulars and illustrated catalogue sent free. Send for 
‘Recent Important Discoveries,"’ 20 cents. 


M.D., as above. 


Virginia 
THE UNRIVALED 
WINTER RESORT 


Deservedly world-famed, this immense and unique — 

vansary is "ituated a few from Fort Monroe, ana 

along a beautiful sand ach, washed —~ waters of 

e Bay and Hampton 

equable climate makes it an all- , ey 

unsurpassed in healthfulness and genera! attraction, It 

is the rendezvous for premapent Rosary from all sections, 
comfort and 


the plage» Dress 
rvades the parade, artillery p 
the Send 1 for ‘pamphlet 


F. N. PIKE, , 


SHERWOOD, Qld Point Comfort, Va Va, 


Heated by open fi tes; steam, electric 
and cold PF cP Homelike and comfortable. 
GEO. BOOKER, Owner and sou 


Wisconsin 


Kenosha, Wisconsin. On Lake Michigan 


Pennoyer Sanitarium 


Open all the year. Climate fine. New modern build- 
ing, with elevator, gas, electric bells, hot water heat- 
ing. Bs ntly furnished, Baths, electricity, massage, 
etc. killed attendants. liberal. Artesian 
circu 
NNOVER, M. D., Manager. 
References in all parts of the United States. 


Austria 


European Winter and Summer Resort 
University town of Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 

HOTEL TIROL, 
Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine; modern conveniences. Charming Excursions e. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 


trated pamphlets on application. AN DSEE. P t 
. Proprietor. 


France 


RANCE.—Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor H Hugo, 
offers a comfortable home at moderate prices in | 

most healthful part of Paris; near Bois de Boulogne and 

ane Ge Triomphe. References among Christian Union 
riders 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully 


THE. VAN DUTEN & TIFT to 6. 


TOURS 


CALIFORMA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains 
of Palace Sleeping Cars, Free 
Reclining Chair Cars, and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through 
from Chicago to Portland, Ore- 
gon, with Pullman Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars through to 
San Francisco without change. 
Dining Cars serve all meals en 
route. Tourist Sleeping Cars, 
providing completely equipped 
berths at a nominal price, are 
also run between Chicago and 
San Francisco without change. 
Be sure that your tickets read 
via the Chicago & North-West- 
ern, Union Pacific, and Southern 
Pacific Railways. 

oF adress any Ticket Agent for tickets Linforme- 


"| Pass’ r& Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western R'y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


F. N. S. 1-92. 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 


BY THE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 5&. 8. CO. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
THE RIVIERA, AND ITALY. 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic, the Channel Crossing, and the long 
R. R. Rides. 


The fine, fast FULDA and WERRO 
from NEW YORK for GIBRALTAR and GENO 
: FULDA. Feb. 6, March 12, April 16; Wer 
RA Feb. 27, April 2 May 
Close connections lor GYPT by NORTH GER- 
MAN L STE AREAS every fortnight from 
GENOA to ISMALIA 

For full information in regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, New 

ork; or tp the Recreation Department of 

The Christian Union. 


To NEW ORLEANS, 
FLORIDA, 


N =a W and CALIFORNIA 
Shenandoah Valley Route 


Through Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars, New York to 
New Orleans. 
Only one change of cars from New York or 
Philadelphia to 
ST. AUGUSTINE or to SAN FRANCISCO. 
h Pullman Buffet Stesping, Cars leave New 
daily 3 at s:oo P.M. fo rieans via Penn- 
syivania R. and the Shenandoah Valley Route, via 
, Natural Bridge, Roanoke, Knoxville, Chattanoo- 
ga, Birmi eridian, arriving at ow 


ngham, 
2:50 P.M., connecting through Pullman Sleeping 
Cars for Sani Francisco. -hattanooga 


nently the Tourists’ Route LY Florida 

and t ornia and to New Orileags. y line 

th through cars New York or Philadelphia or Har. 
risburg to New Orleans, or from Washington to Memphi 

For further informatics address Agents N fortolk 
Western R.R. Washington St. 

way, New 43 
D. C., or ala Ave., Va. 


HOLY LAND PARTY. $475 
Sails February 6, March 9, and April 16, 1892. 
mmes for European Soa pew. ready. 
Monthly Excursions to Italy, $ ** Tour- 
ist Gazette.”’ Best ticketing tabilities. Choicest ocean 
by all lines at lowest rates. 
Y GAZE & SONS, 
Sole Agents for New Thewfikieh Nile S. S. Co. 
(Established 1844.) 940 Broadway, New York. 


Engi Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 


Delivered free to any address 


If you do nct live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
Suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


EK. O. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
“45 BROADWAY, - - += NEW YORE 


THE DETROIT T STAY "CO. Detroit, Mich. 
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Six thousand feet above the sea, on the western edge of the 
Great Plains and under the shadow of Pike’s Peak, stands 
Colorado Springs, world-famous as a health and pleasure resort 
and charming residence city. It possesses a climate at once 
health-restoring and delightful at all seasons of the year, and its 
scenery stands unrivaled in grandeur and beauty upon the 
North American continent, and, indeed, in some of its features, 
upon the globe. Of this climate Dr. Clinton Wagner, the cele- 
brated throat and lung specialist of New York City, writes as 
follows: “In describing a climate which presents so many 
anomalies as that of Colorado Springs, for instance—the dry- 
ness of an inland desert; the cold, bracing air of the North; 
an atmosphere so clear that mountains one hundred and thirty 
miles distant can be distinctly seen without the aid of a glass; 
the sun of the tropics; a sky that surpasses that of Italy in 
loveliness, and scenery which compares with that of Switzer- 
land—one may justly stand in dread of being charged with in- 
dulging in the language of the imagination.” And of the view 
of the Rocky Mountains from a point near Colorado Springs 
Bayard Taylor wrote: “In variety and harmony of form, in 
effect against the dark blue sky, in breadth and grandeur, I 
know of no external picture of the Alps which can be placed 
beside it.” 

While this magnificent scenery and matchless climate offer 
peculiar attractions to the tourist and pleasure seeker, yet it is 
as a resort for sufferers from many forms of chronic disease 
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that Colorado Springs is chiefly notable. Here the asthmatic 
almost invariably finds relief ; consumption in its earlier stages 
is arrested and cured, and amelioration afforded at all stages; 
the long train of evils brought on by overwork is banished ; the 
nervous and debilitated are built up; health and vigor and the 
delights of a new existence await all who come within the in- 
fluence of the tonic air and abundant sunshine of this favored 
region. 

Visitors to Colorado Springs will find a model little city, 
beautiful and attractive, where most of the conveniences, com- 
forts, and advantages which attach to modern city life may be 
enjoyed. Fine hotels and excellent boarding-houses ; rentable 
cottages and villas; many beautiful and costly church edifices; 
superior schools, with Colorado College; ftourishing clubs, a 
handsome opera-house, and a casino which would command 
admiration in any of the world’s great spas—these are a few of 
the attractions of the little city which, in the language of H. H., 
“lies east of the mountains and west of the sun.” 

It nfay be opportune to state that while entire immunity from 
the grip is not found in Colorado Springs, yet the comparative 
rarity of its occurrence in this region, and the exceedingly mild 
form which it here assumes, make Colorado Springs a notably 
safe as well as delightful place of sojourn at the present time. 

For all information concerning Colorado Springs, with copies 
of descriptive pamphlet, address 

GEO. R. BUCKMAN, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


28th Annual Statement 


EDUCATIONAL 


HORT-HAND 


of Books and helps 


OF THE 


Established 1855. 


New York, New York City. 
CHERMERHORN'S 
TEACH 
Oldest and best 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


E LF TAU Cc HT to: self-instruction 


Nand JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
TMSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, 


d Mastered in 
F R E N Cc H ~ ne Samana aoe! own home, by 


Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY 1, 1892 


ASSETS, - - - $13,613,111.95 
LIABILITIES, - - $11,123,545-58 
Surplus to policy-holders, $2,489,566.37 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


No. Life Policies written to date, - 66,672 
New Life Insurance written ia 1891, $15,925,929 
A gain over 1890 of $2,362,512 

OR OVER 17 PER CENT. 
Paid Life Policy-holders to date, - 


$6,909, 108.99 
734,541.05 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


No. Accident Policies written to date, 1,817,642 
Claims paid in 1891, - 13,267 

Whole number Accident Claims paid, 228,196 

Amount Accident Claims paid in 1891, $986,453.09 


Whole Amount Accident Claims paid, $14,010,189.21 


Paid Policy-holders in 1890, - $1,720,994.14 
Total Losses Paid since 1864, -  $20,919,598.20 
Paid Policy-holders in 1890, - $1,720,994.14 


Total Losses Paid since 1864, - $20,919,598.20 


“JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
G. F. DAVIS, Vice-President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 


RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 


easantes es 0 ‘ 
Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 
MAsSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


new, and constructed according to latest ls : 
ve acres of ground. JAMESS, GARLAND Master” 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
4 No charge to school officials for teachers. 

E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
M's ABBY H. JOHNSON’s HOME AND 


SCHOOL for Young Ladies reopens Octo- 
1, 1890. 

Superior opportunities for the study of . 
Literature, History. and 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
for backward in their Only 
six rding pupils. oro tr: ‘ 
No extras.» EDWARD Do MONTANYE 
New Yorx, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 618t di 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 


n Oct. 1. Preparation for the Columbia and 
H Examinations, Barnard, and other coll for 
women; number limited: special attention to English. 
elocution,'and physical culture; daily instruction and prac 
tice in Delearte 

MARY B. ITON,A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
Ge PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies 
Miss CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 


New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 


CG M AN Dr. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft System. 

(55%h thousand) All subscribers, 
$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part 


25 cents. Liberal termsto Teachers. SPAN Sh 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, CO, 
196 SUMMER STREET - BOSTON ! TAL [IAN 


ASK FOR THE f 


PERFECT sues 


SHOES 
MADE BY 


C.P.FORD&CO. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one doll ara 
week. Four cents a week is charged foreach word 
in excess of thirty. 


A YOUNG LADY with experience would like 4 
position as governess in a pleasant home; highest refe r- 
ences. Address Christian Union, L, No. 791. 

A HOUSE TO RENT for the summer. 
seventeen rooms; piazzas; pure hydrant water; ga 
fruit; pleasant unds; Steinway piano. Price 
Address C. L. W., Box 142, Williamstown, Mass. 


Furnished ; 
rden ; 
$400. 


A LADY of experience desires a position as nursery 

overness, mother’s assistant, or as companion or pou se 

pepet ; is willing to travel. Address Miss G. LAN- 
N AU, 228 West r:osth Street, New York City. 


THE UNDERSIGNED may be addressed at 18 
West oth Street, New York, by churches desiring sup 
ply. JAMES M, WHITON. 


A REPRESENTATIVE WANTED in every 
guurea and e community for securing subscribers to 
nion. A liberal cash 

who un make a thoroug vass. 
Address AGENCY. No. 276, care The Christian U nios 


vlinton Hall, Astor Place. 
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Between Us 


HE motto over the 
A\\ Desk today was a 
favorite one with 
the late President of 
the Christian Union 
Company, Mr. Law- 
son Valentine. He 
was wont to use its 
initials, “S. T. I. & 
W.,” in encouraging 
his business associates, in arousing the 
energy of young men who were lagging in 
the race, and in expressing his faith in 
the eternal truth that perseverance con- 
quers. “Stick to it and win” is a good 
motto for anybody, but for one whose 
career is just beginning it contains the 
most important lesson—next to that of in- 
tegrity—that can be learned. 


The record of almost every man who 
has achieved great things shows that he 
early learned and followed the spirit of 
this motto. The success of Robert Bon- 
ner in making the New York “ Ledger” 
the greatest paper of its class is one of a 
thousand illustrations, and an incident 
showing his persistence and daring in the 
direction of advertising will be interesting. 
He says: “Once I made a contract with 
the ‘ Tribune’ to place an advertisement 
in the daily, semi-weekly, and weekly edi- 
tions. After it appeared in the daily Mr. 
Greeley objected to its going in the week- 
ly; he thought it would take too much 
space. Mr. Greeley said to me: ‘We 
will not carry out that contract, but the 
page you have had in the-daily edition you 
can have for nothing.’ The editor of the 
‘Herald,’ speaking to Mr. Hudson, his 
managing editor, about the ‘ Tribune’s’ 
action in this matter, said: ‘ We can give 
an advertiser all the space he wants.’ I 
heard of this remark, and, calling on Mr. 
Hudson, asked him: ‘Mr. Hudson, did 
Mr. Bennett say so and so?’ He said, 
‘Yes. If you want an extra quantity of 
space we would like a day or two’s notice.’ 
Soon afterward I sent word to him: ‘ Tell 
him I will take the whole paper next Satur- 
day.’ Next Saturday they got out a six- 
teen-page paper; I had five pages of ad- 
vertising on one sheet and three on an- 
other.” This is perhaps the only instance on 
record where a single advertiser has bought 
the whole of a great paper. Mr. Bonner’s 
advertising was a revelation to publishers 
of those days, and it was only by “ stick- 
ing to it” that he was able to secure the 
results he hoped for. 


The present issue of The Christian 
Union is our Midwinter Number, and 
gives large space to illustrating and de- 
scribing outdoor life. This paper does 
not need to affirm its faith in recreation, 
in the healthfulness of play for men and 
women as well as for children, in travel as 
a means of education and a source of pleas- 


A Family Paper 
Publisher’s Desk 


Motto: “ Stick to tt and win.” 


ure, and in presenting constantly and heart- 
ily the bright side of life. Every issue 
of The Christian Union shows this faith, 
and itis one of the pleasantest features 
of our work that we are able to promote 
so largely and helpfully the recreation of 
our readers. 


The importance of the Recreation De- 
partment of The Christian Union is grow- 
ing every week, and needs only to be more 
widely understood to double or quadruple 
the number of applications which come to 
it. The letters received during the first 
year, ending last October, were 3,799 in 
number, and the indications are that the 
second year’s record will be at least twice 
as large. 


Our offer is—as we have stated many . 


times on this page—to furnish information 
concerning any railway, steamship line, 
hotel, boarding-house, pleasure or health 
resort in America, to any one who asks for 
it, in person or by letter. Time-tables, 
local or general, sailings of steamships, 
information about rates of fare or special 
accommodations, descriptive circulars 
about localities or specific hotels, facts 
about tours, suggestions as to planning a 
vacation—all this and more comes within 
the scope of the Recreation Department, 
and may be had promptly, without cost, 
by any one who asks for it. 


The service is rendered with absolute 
impartiality—The Christian Union has no 
preferences as to routes or localities. Its 
purpose is to serve each applicant to the 
best of its ability. The following letter, 
from a leading New York publisher, is a 
pleasant ackaowledgment of service ren- 
dered by this department. Similar letters 
come to us almost daily from all parts of 
the country : 

Recreation Department Christian Union : 

1 beg to offer my thanks for your 
kindness in sending me so much interest- 
ing matter about Florida. It was just 
what I wanted, and it will be a great as- 
sistance to me, and | know of no other 
source from which I could have ob- 
tained it. 


The Station Despair 


We must trust the conductor, most surely ; 
Why, millions of millions before 
Have made this same journey securely 
And come to that ultimate shore. 
And we, we will reach it in season ; 
And ah, what a welcome is there! 
Reflect, ther?®, how out of all reason 
To stop at the station Despair! 


Ay, midnights and many a potion 
Of trouble and sorrow have we, 

As we journey from ocean to ocean, 
From sea unto ultimate sea— 

To that deep sea of seas, and all silence 
Of passion, concern, and of care, 

That vast sea of Eden-set islands— 
Don’t stop at the station Despair ! 
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Go forward, whatever may follow, 
Go forward, friend, led or alone ; 
Ah me, to leap off in some hollow 
Or fen, in the night and unknown, 
Leap off like a thief; try to hide you 
From angels, all waiting you there! 
Go forward ! whatever betide you, 
Don’t stop at that station Despair ! 
—Foaguin Miller, in the St. Paul Globe. 


Better than Beauty 


Here is a bit of a story told by the Buffalo 
“ Inquirer.” Two old friends met, and 
fell to talking of old times. 

“It’s a long time since I saw you,” said 
O’Grady. “Lots of things have happened 
since then.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Clancy. 
myself, now. I’m married.” 

“You don't tell me! Have you any- 
thing to show for it ?” 

“ Faith, and I have,” said Clancy. I’ve 
a fine, healthy boy, and all the neighbors 
say he’s just the picture of his father.” 

O’Grady looked at his friend signifi- 
cantly. 

“ Oh, well,” said he, “ what’s the harrum 
as long as the child is healthy ?” 


Of Course ! 


According to the “ Hebrew Standard,” 
some children were lately overheard dis- 
cussing the Sunday services in the fash- 
ionable church at which the family wor- 
shiped. 

“ Well, now,” said the seven-year-old 
boy, “I should like to know what the ser- 
mon is for, anyway.” 

“Why, Harry, don’t you know?” an- 
swered his five-year-old sister. “ It’s to 
give the singers a rest, of course.” 


Look at 


A Complete Gymnasium 


in one machine! Every muscle of the body can be exer- 
cised and developed, giving vigor, appetite, and cheertul- 
ness to the user. 


Dr. Cyrus Edson says : ** This is the best health machine 
ever brought to my notice.” 
Single Machines, $5.00; double, $12.00 


GYMNASIUM AND ATHLETIC GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


A handsomely illustrated pamphlet. giving hints on exer- 
cise and a valuable treatise, will be sent free on request. 


HULBERT BROS. & CO. 
Successors to MERWIN, HULBERT @& CO. 
Opposite Fifth Ave. Hotel, 26 W. 23d St., N. ¥. city 
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Financial 


The $25,000,000 of surplus reserve in 
the city banks last week has been further 
augmented by the course of funds this 
week, so that the money market has ut- 
terly ceased to be a factor in any opera- 
tions taking place in the security markets. 
It will be remembered that we said in this 
column three months ago, or less, that the 
course of the money market, and the gen- 
eral tendency of money, eliminated the 
question of funds from any moderate spec 
ulation that might take place; the sequel 
proves that this must be true. Rates for 
money are merely nominal—1 % to 2 per 
cent., outside, for call lines, and with a 
steady pressure of money into service with 
but very little extra demand. In this way 
funds are becoming adrug. What is true 
here is equally true in France, Berlin, and, 
above all, in London, where the rates for 
balances rule from % to 2% per cent., the 
latter rate at Paris. The continued de- 
pression in the various national securities 
of Russia, Spain, Portugal, and in the 
Argentine Republic still continues in these 
European market reports, and it has the 
effect to disincline these markets from ex- 
pansion in any direction. A distrust so 
widespread and so enduring, based on 
such adequate reasons as this is, becomes 
general and is always likely to do injustice. 
Europe has, therefore, hardly taken a 
hand in the appreciation of our security 
values here, simply because she has felt 
the continual pressure from the merited 
depression in European and South Ameri- 
can enterprises and credits; but we must 
remember that a great flood of capital is 
in suspense there, waiting for a better 
feeling over the other side, and that the 
moment the new impulse comes to them 
we may look for a general desire to obtain 
our good things; and when Europe begins 
to buy in earnest she usually makes a long 
campaign of it. 

_ The rolling up of deposits in our banks 
is avery notable, as it is a very significant, 
event. The Comptroller of the Currency 
makes his report on National banks on 
December 1 last, which show an aggregate 
capital of $677,000,000 and deposits of 
$1,60 5,052,756, with 3,692 National banks, 
against an aggregate capital, December, 
1890, of $657,775,000, and deposits $1,- 
485,095,856, with 3,573 banks; that is, 
we have increased $116,956,910 deposits 
in the year, with an increase of 119 banks 
added. It is interesting to note that in 
1887, four years ago, the National banks 
numbered only 3,070, with a c ‘pital of 
$580,750,000 and deposits aggregating 
only $1,235,757,942; here we have a gain, 
in four years, of 622 banks, about $97,- 
000,000 increase in bank cap tal, and over 
$366,000,000 added to deposits. With suc h 
a showing, together with the great increase 
since December 1 in deposits, it becomes 
a serious question how this money is to be 
employed. If there were no other good 
reasons for the expansion in values, we 
should look for it in this plethora of funds; 
but with the unprecedented prosperity of 
railways, the enormous increase in general 
traffic, and with the sslendid development 
of natural resources and products, with 
the prime market afforded by the situation 
abroad, we cannot see how anything less 
than a great speculation is before us. 
During the week past we have undergone 
a war scare without much reason or sense 
in it, and yet prices, in a number of in- 
stances, have advanced to better figures 
than in the beginning of the week, while 
the whole list has recovered from the de- 
cline, and at the close a very strong, 


healthy condition prevails, with a growing 
demand for both stocks and bonds. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


Legal tender, increase............. 5,303,800 
Deposits, increase...............+. 11,080,100 
Reserve, 8,426,875 


This gives us over $33,000,000 in the 
surplus reserve of the city banks. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 
AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, 


Company's Building 
a 308 and 310 
Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 
Reserve for Heinsuranos and 


all other claims............ 2,286.388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892, 
$3,993)540-53 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


HAS. P, PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


The withdrawal privilege and 
sinking fund mortgage of them- 
selves commend our securities 
to careful investors. When to 


returns than can be had else- 
where, city mortgage security, 
and State inspection, what more 
can be desired? Our pamphlet 
tells the story. Read it? Free. 


Money with this Association will 


ae one SS earn nearly Three Times as much 
ssociation as in an ordinary saviegs bank, 


of Minneapolis. 


and can be withdrawn at 
Assets, $700,000. 


days’ notice. 


For Sires F, NEWHALL, Otice 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA 


these features are added higher 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891 


Ca ital authorized, $4,000,000 00 
aivided profits, 6 


This Company solicits corresp ence about 
all first-class investment securities. 


Buys and negotiates Municip Rallroad, 
Water. Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds. 


Issues its debentures and negotiates mort- 


gage loans. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 Broadway. Boston. 17 
. ath & Chestnut St City, M 
phils. i 4 Berlin, 


Texas Loansan¢ Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 
REFERENCES 
New York Cy: Independent and nin N 


St. 


Co., 


For information write to 
E. B. CHANDLER 
273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

PAID CAPITAL, - - $600,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posit of first mortgages with the Union Trust Com- 

any of New Yor . ‘Amount of issue limited by law. 
Bonnecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., can in- 
vest in these bonds. 

FRANK R. JOHNSON, New Yerk Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORE 


In our Savings 
Department, 


we allow 7% on deposits 
for one year or longer, 
and 6% on money subject 
to withdrawal. Wesend, 
free,a book fully explain- 
ing our business. 


The Provident 


Please mention ihe christian Un.on. 


GRADE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of 8500 and Up. Also 


8% GILT-EDGED FIRST MORTGAGES 


On Highly Improved City and Farm Prop- 
erty. Absolutely Safe. Write to 


WILLIAM M. BYNS 


Solid 8% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
Tacoma, Washington. 

Refer to Continental Nat. Bk., N.Y. J. V. Farwell 
& Co., Metropolitan Nat'l. Bk. and Rev. P.S. Henson, 
D. D. Chicago. Pac. Nat. Bk. and Rev.A. B. 

D. D., Tacoma. Correspondence solicited. 


ERS” GOODS; 


V Stock of every 


Y 
First-class Dealer 


RUPTURE cine 


BOOK MAILED FREE. GEO.R FULLER, ROCHESTER,N" 
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Much 


(Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question that 
puzzles the YOUNG FOLKS. But he makes these condi- 


: 

1st. The full name wand address of the inquirer must 
accompany each question—not for puslication, but for 
identification. 

2d. Always give the number of the poragr ate in 
referring to questions and answers previously pub ished. 

jd. Write only on one side of the paper. 

gth. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must allow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to 

~” he shall reply through the paper or through the 

wat. 

5th. The questioner must be patient, and seve Uncle 
Peter time to get the desired information if he does not 
possess it himself. In ordinary cases it will take f/rom 
three to four weeks to make an answer. Mh 

oth. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be omniscient. | 


775. Will you please answer the following: (a) 
Who were called the Pleiades or Seven Poets of 
Connecticut? (46) Name the seven heavens of Ma- 
homet. (c) What are the seven problems of philos- 
ophy? H. M.S. 

(a) The Pleiades or Seven Poets of Con- 
necticut were: (1) John Trumbull; (2) 
Timothy Dwight; (3) David Humphreys; 
(4) Joel Barlow ; (5) Dr. Lemuel Hopkins ; 
(6) Richard Alsop; (7) Theodore Dwight. 
(6) The seven heavens of Mahomet were: 
“(1) Of pure silver; here the stars are 
hung out like lamps on golden chains. 
Each star has an angel for warder. In 
this heaven Mahomet found Adam and 
Eve. (2) Of polished steel and dazzling 
splendor. Here Mahomet found Noah. 
(3) Studded with precious stones, too brill- 
iant for the eye of man. Here Azrael, the 
angel of death, is stationed, and is forever 
writing in a large book, or blotting words 
out. The former are the names of per- 
sons born, the latter those of the newly 
dead. (4) Of finest silver. Here dwells 
the Angel of Tears, whose height is five 
hundred days’ journey, and he sheds 
ceaseless tears for the sins of man. (5) 
Of purest gold, and here dwells the Aveng- 
ing Angel, who presides over elemental 
fire. Here Mahomet met Aaron. (6) 
Composed of Hasala, a sort of carbuncle. 
Here dwells the Guardian Angel of heaven 
and earth, half snow and half fire. It 
was here that Mahomet saw Moses, who 
wept with envy. (7) Formed of divine 
light beyond the power of tongue to de- 
scribe. Each inhabitant is bigger than 
the whole earth, and has 70,000 heads, 
each head 70,000 mouths, each mouth 
70,000 tongues, and each tongue speaks 
70,000 languages, all forever employed in 
chanting the praises of the Most High.” 


750. Will you please tell me which is the best his- 
tory of the United States or of America, for a girl of 
twelve years, for home reading ? E. S. M, 


Edward Eggleston's “First Book in 
American History.” (Appletons.) 


809. (a2) Will you kindly tell me what history of the 
United States in one volume is best for one wishing 
to review the subject for examination? (46) Also 
how Bryant’s translation of the “Iliad” com- 
pares with Pope’s? (c) Is W. S. Kennedy’s 
“ Life and Writings of Whittier” a valuable work? 
If not, what book on this subject would you recom- 
Mend? G. L. W. 

(2) Johnston’s, Wentworth’s, and Barnes’s 
Histories of the United States are all con- 
cise text-books. (4) Bryant’s translation 
of the “ Iliad” is less formal than Pope’s, 
and is more consonant with the Homeric 
spirit. (c) It is a good presentation of the 
poet’s personal life and character. 


BATHED IN PERPETUAL SUNSHINE 


WINTER RESORTS OF TEXAS, MEXICO, ARIZONA, 
AND CALIFORNIA 


Reduced round-trip tickets are now on sale via 
lron Mountain Route from St. Louis to the winter 
resorts of Texas, i 
Stop-over privileges allowed in the States of Arkan- 
sas and Texas. Ask for your tickets via this route. 


Mexico, Arizona, and California. 


1849 


LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1849. 


1892 


Charter Perpetual 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1892 
CAPITAL, 1,500,000 DOLLARS 


ASSETS 

Cash on hand, in Bank and Cash Items, : $108,296 68 
Cash in hands of agents and in course of Transmission, 211,267 67 
Rents and Accrued Interest, 34,706 07 
Real Estate Unincumbered, ; 109,000 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgage (first lien), 330,000 oo 
Loans on Collateral Security, : 60,000 00 
Bank Stocks, Market Value : 652,865 00 
Railroad Stocks, 1,435,334 00 
Railroad Bonds, 349,500 00 
Water Company Bonds, “ “ 176,000 00 
United States Bonds, 115,000 00 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Re-Insurance, 1,257,314 62 
Reserve for all unsettled Claims, 273,354 59 


A. J. WRIGHT, Pres’. 


SANFORD J. HALL, Sec’y. 


A. W. DAMON, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Western Department, Chicago, Illinois. 


A. J. HARDING, Manager. 


A. F. DEAN, Ass’t Manager. 


Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. EASTON & CO., General Agents. 


Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH, JAN. 1, 1892 


ASSETS 


Loans on bond and mortgage.... 2,310,687 50 
U.S. Gov. 4 per cent. bonds.... 1,846,687 50 
State and city bonds ............ 269,250 00 
Cashin b’ksand trust companies, 1,010,846 52 
Premiums due and other ad- 


LIABILITIES 


Unearned premiums............. $3,583,261 18 
Unadjusted losses ............... 750,067 7O 
Perpetual policy liability ........ 332,179 18 
All other liabilities............... 311,118 45 


Surplus, - $2,886,220 75 


mitted assets........ 850,875 74 
$7,862,847 26 $7,862,847 26 
United States, 1806 $5,031,388 
Expenditure in the United States, 1891...... 4,619,137 78 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL,: - - Chairman. 


JOHN A. STEWART. 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN. 


J. E. PULSFORD. 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH. 


HENRY W. EATON, Resident Manager. 
GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 
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The Union Seminary Conference 


The following is an official statement of 
the result of the conference between the 
Directors of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary and the Committee of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly: 

“The adjourned conference which be- 
gan on Wednesday last between the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Committee and the Direc- 
tors of the Union Theological Seminary 
was concluded on Friday evening. A full, 
free, and calm _ discussion was had of all 
ithe points at issue. There was throughout 
an obvious and earnest desire to reach 
harmoniously some conclusion. 

“ The Committee did not and could not 
yield as to the General Assembly’s inter- 
pretation of the agreement of 1870. On 
the other hand, the Seminary Directors did 
not yield their position with regard to the 
transfer of Dr. Briggs. The fact is ac- 
cepted on both sides that there is an hon- 
est difference of opinion between the two 
parties to the agreement of 1870, which 
difference will be reported to the General 
Assembly as for the present irreconcilable. 
The Committee will recommend that the 
status quo be recognized, in the hope that 
some action may be taken which will lead 
to a harmonious settlement of the ques- 
tions involved. 

“The members of the Committee and 
the Directors of the Seminary have reached 
a better understanding of one another by 
the free and courteous interchange of 
views, and on both sides there has been 
an honorable disposition to seek those 
things which make for peace. 

“In the conclusion of the conference 
the venerable Dr. Butler addressed the 
Committee in a few kindly and impressive 
words, to which Dr. Patton responded in 
like spirit, and then with the doxology and 
the benediction the conference was ad- 
journed sine die. 

“FRANCIS L. PATTON, 
“Chairman of the General Assembly 
Committee. 
“ THOMAS S. HASTINGS, 
“For the Directors of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary.” 


SURE CURE FOR “LA GRIPPE” 


Sufferers of “* La Grippe,” influenza, asthma, and 
other malarial troubles may obtain relief by taking 
a trip to the wonderful Hot Springs of Arkansas 
the Carlsbad of America). Through Pullman 
Cars from St. Louis. Tickets on 


uffet Sleepin 
ountain Route. 


sale via lron 


lows who enjoys all the 
good things of life with 
the least exertion. He says 
there is more comfort, ease, 
and pleasure in riding a 


‘iC is one of those fel- 


Warwick Perfection Cycle 


than in any other Bicycle 

made. That settles me, I 

am going to buy a Warwick 

this afternoon. You had 
tter do likewise. 


Made in SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Const Co. 


Spring, 1892 


Real India Pongees 
Corahs 


Unexcelled for durability and wear 


Novelties 


Printed Glacé Rongeant 
Striped Silk Shirtings 


LYONS SILKS 


Moire Antique 


Rayé, Faconné, Glacé 
Corded Bengaline 


Plain and Glacé Veloutine 


White Satin, Faille, ana Veloutine 
For Wedding Gowns 


Colored Satins, Evening Shades 


Crepe, Gaze, Grenadine 
For Ball Dress 


Sroadeoay A> 19th st. 


New York 


Silks 


Factory ends at half price; one ounce in a box. All 
good silk and good colors Sent by mail on receipt of 
40 cents; 100 crazy stitches in each package. Latest and 
‘best book on Art Needlework, only 10 cents. A beauti- 
{ | assortment chenille and arrasene; 15 new shades in 
e.ch for 50 cents. Send postal note or stamps to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 

SILK CO., 625 Broadway, New York, 
or 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the names and addresses of 10 ladies interested in 
Art Needlework we will send one book free. 


1802 SILKS 189 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 


Ladies who visit our Silk Department 
this week will have an opportunity of 
examining some very beautiful Fabrics 
and Styles that have been specially de- 
signed for this season. 

They will also find a very rich quality 
of Bengaline de Soie in the most desir- 
able colorings at $1.00 per yard. 


IN THE BASEMENT - 


We shall make a special sale of a large 
importation of Figured India and China 
Silks, broken assortments of Rich Bro- 
caded Silks and Satins, etc. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and r1th St. 
NEW YORK 


BEST &CO 


Baby Slips 
for 98 cts. 


Made of fine Nainsook—yoke of narrow tucks and hand 
feather stitching between, finished with fine embroidered 
edge—embroidered edge on neck and sleeves—Skirt 
has dee» heinstitched hem. 


For gocts. 


Heavy Nainsook short dress—yoke has stx groups of 
fine tucks, with hemstitching between—front and back 
alike—Neck and sieeves fivished with fine embroidered 
edge—Skirt has deep hewstitched hem—Sizes une and 
two years. 


Also Children’s Drawers—plain 
hem and tuck, 1 to 8 years, 15cts— 
with embroidered edge 25 ets. 

Our catalogue of Babies’ wear and full descriptions of 


the latest styles for Boys and Girls of all ages, furnished 
upon application. Mail orders have special attention. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef 


Do you want a cup of 
BEEF TEA? See that it is 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the _ best. 
Pure, palatable, refreshing. 
Dissolves clearly. 


See Baron Liebig’s 
signature in blue 
on each label, thus: 


| 
— 
| 
I 
| LS THE BEST: 
j CECE SS 
| & FOR $5.00 
\ 49250 PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS 
: HANDSOMELY BOUND IN ONE VOLUME. 9X1! 
AFRANKHEGGER IS2BROADWAY,NEWYOR 
~ WAPORTER OF VIEWS FROM ALL PARTS OF 
— THE GLOBE . T This Out-s 
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Bits of Fun 


He—You didn’t know I was color-blind, 
did you? She—I suspected it from the 
neckties you wear.—Clothier and Fur- 
nisher. 


“ ] am at your service, ma’am,” as the 
burglar said when the lady of the house 
caught him stealing the silverware.— 
Texas Siftings. 


Not long agoin London a preacher in- 
dulged in this little bit of sarcasm over a 
small collection: “ When I look at the 
congregation,” said he, “] ask, Where are 
the poor? and when I look at the collec- 
tion, I ask, Where are the rich ?”—£Zx- 
change. 


First Tramp—And what is the matter 
with Bill Sykes? Second Tramp—Poor 
fellow! A victim of overwork. “ Over- 
work? How’s that?” “ Well, Bill always 
was ambitious, you know, and he tried to 
do two days’ loafing in one day.” —Boston 
Transcript. 


She—lI believe that a people are both 
outwardly and inwardly influenced by 
their natural surroundings. that scenery 
influences physiognomy—the Highlanders, 
you know, have rugged faces. He—Yes, 
and that Chicago girl behind me, who 
lives on Prairie Avenue, is plain-looking.— 
Life's Calendar. 


The American had just told the 
Englishman a joke. The latter did not 
laugh. “I suppose,” said the American, 
casuistically, “that you will see the point 
of that joke about day after to-morrow and 
laugh then?” “My dear boy,” drawled 
the Englishman, “ I saw the point of that 
joke and laughed at it four years ago 
when I was in India.”—JZz/e. 


Recently a brilliant paragrapher of this 
city made a little item to the effect that 
Mayor Mosby and a party of friends had 
had a little dinner at the Burnet House, 
and that the Mayor had quite a tussle 
with Lindley Murray. His Honor saw 
the paragraph, and a few days after, on 
meeting the writer, said: “ By the way, 
what did you mean by saying I had a tus- 
sle the other night with Lindley Murray? 
Why, I don’t know Murray.” To which 
the answer came at once, “I know you 
don’t.”—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


In days when the stage was still the 
prevailing mode of travel in the West, a 
traveler one day grew incensed at the 
slow progress made by the vehicle in which 
he was a passenger. Remonstrating with 
the driver, he said: “ What is the matter 
with the stage this trip? We are going 
as slow as a New England prayer-meeting. 
I was over this route ten years ago, and 
we went fast enough then.” “We do 
seem to be gitten a leetle less hump on 
oursel’s than we did then, fur a fac’, pard,” 
said the driver; “ but the why of it beats 
me. These here’s the édentical broncos we 
hed then.”—Harfer’s Drawer. 


THIS IS BUSINESS ! 


SOLID THROUGH TRAINS TO HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
On and after Sunday, January 10, the Iron Moun- 
tain Route will run a solid through train between 
St. Louis and Hot Springs, leaving St. Louis at 
8:20 P.M. daily and arriving at Hot Springs 12:50 
P.M. noon the following day. The equipment of 
this train will consist of elegant Pullman Buffet 
Sleeping Cars, Coaches, Baggage and Express Cars. 
At the same time the morning service out of St. 
Louis will be resumed, and a Pullman Buffet Sleep- 
ing Car will leave St. Louis at 9:20 A.M. daily, arriv- 
ing at the Springs at 5:30 A.M. next morning. Pas- 
sengers have the ht of remaining in the caa 
until 8:00 A.M. Call or write Company’s agents for 
descriptive and illustrated pamphlet (free). 


Do You Want One? 


A Book. A book with a purpose. Not for 
vA, the well and hearty; rather for the sick and weak, 
'y “other half” of humanity. The book is prac- 
tical—it appeals to the common sense of common 
folks. It is historical—as trustworthy as Lossing 
or Bancroft. 

History repeats itself. So does disease. Self- 
absorption (and a physician sometimes) leads each 
pers in ill health to think he is traveling an un- 

nown way of suffering. Would such an one but 
look about him he would find that he was one of a 
large procession, This fact can be turned to advant- 
age by the wise sufferer, because identical experi- 
ence is of the highest value in this short life of ours. 

How eagerly we listen to the acquaintance whose 
experience of ill health matches our own. The book referred 

LL to contains just this—500 times multiplied. Every sufferer 
will here find nis own symptoms and condition exactly described in 
the very words of truthful and get-at-able people. 

The volume is DRS. STARKEY & PALEN’S Brochure, describing their 
COMPOUND OXYGEN Treatment. It has often turned the whole life course of a 
reader. The ground it covers is as wide as human suffering ; the facts it sets forth as 
reliable as those of Lossing or Bancroft. 


Will you profit by the experience of others? It may be too late, when you get 
experience of your own. Send for the book atleast. It is to be had for the asking. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 66 Church St., Toronto, Canada, 


Geneva Mineral Water 


“Good wine needs no bush” 


The wonderful cures from drinking Geneva Mineral Water in cases of 
Rheumatism and all Uric Acid troubles, as well as Kidney and Bladder 
troubles, and also in the worst cases of Nervous Dyspepsia, “ speak trumpet- 
tongued,” and establish the merits of this Water. It needs no sensational 
advertising. Try. it, and you will be convinced. 


INTERESTING PAMPHLET OF CURES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


Arcade, Eauitevie Building Depot: 158 West 23d St., New York 
Call at either office and test the water free of charge 


EMULSION COD 

PULMONARY’ DISEASES, COUGHS, COLDS, OIL 
BRONCHITIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 


Very easy to take. Does not produce Nausea, and is easil 
assimilated. Thousands of Physicians are prescribing it in 
regular practice and many assert that it is 


THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 
taxe MAGEE EMULSION CO., Manf'rs, 


CLEANSES PRESERVES F BEAUTIFIES 


} 
| 50D By 
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Bishop Whipple on the 


Indians’ 


Maitland, Florida. 
My Dear Friend: 

I am here for my health, and it is a 
deep sorrow that I am not able to plead 
as I once did for these red children of 
our Father. I confess that I cannot under- 
stand the foolish and wicked policy which 
leaves three hundred thousand or more of 
human beings our wards, without the 
protection of or amenability tolaw. Far 
worse than this, we have robbed them; 
we have, so far as we could, destroyed the 
influence of their chiefs, by selecting and 
creating chiefs of our own; we influence a 
part of their number to abandon their wild 
life and begin civilization, which means 
industry and personal rights of property. 
Then we say to them, we will protect 
every human being who lives within our 
borders by the administration of just laws, 
except your people, who were once the pos- 
sessors of the land. I could tell you of 
scores and scores of shameless outrage. An 
Indian woman was shamelessly outraged by 
drunken beasts, and died under their hands 
—no questions asked. A white man saw 
a peaceable Indian sleeping by the road- 
side, and said to his fellows, with an oath, 
“] will kill the — redskin,” and he 
did—no one was punished. A mixed 
blood killed an Indian woman in the 
presence of others; the Indians arrested 
him, took him to the nearest fort, he was 
put in the guard-house—after some months 
the Secretary of War ordered his dis- 
charge because there was no law to punish 
an Indian. The lack of law fosters and 
creates a lawless element at every agency ; 
these men are leaders in all the old heathen 
dances. There is no power to hold in 
check lawlessness. Things go from bad 
to worse until some foolish craze is started 
by designing men, and war ensues like 
that of last winter, which cost one or two 
millions of dollars. In the past, if an 
Indian stole a horse worth one hundred 
dollars and the white man complained, the 
amount was paid out of the annuity of the 
tribe. The thief’s share in this was per- 
haps twenty-five cents. He made $99.75 
by theft, and he willsteal again. Indians 
have respect for authority and law, more 
than any uncivilized people in the world. 
After the massacre of 1862, General H. 
H. Sibley, of St. Paul, placed a camp of 
Indian scouts once in twenty miles to pro- 
tect our border. He gave them orders to 
kill any Indians who entered the State to 
murder whites. A family was killed near 
Mankato, the Indians were pursued, and 
some of them were captured and hung. 
One escaped and came into a camp of 
scouts. He found his uncle in command, 
and said: “ My uncle, I am glad to see you. 
You will save my life.” His uncle replied, 
pointing to his uniform: “I am a soldier. 
My orders were to \kill any man who has 
the blood of the white man on his hands ; 
your hands are red with blood—you must 
die”—and took up his gun and shot him. 
We sent from our mission some thirty 
scouts to General Custer when he was to 
make the reconnoissance of the Black Hills; 
when they came home he sent this letter: “ I 
cannot allow these scouts ro return to their 
homes without bearing my testimony to 
their character. Ido not simply say they 
have been obedient as soldiers. I doubt 
if there is a village in our country 
which can turn out thirty more exemplary 
men. Among other incidents, I remember 
one Sunday, when we were in camp, I 


1 See editorial F 


heard the familiar sound of ‘Rock of 
Ages.’ Knowing calvarymen were not 
noted for hymn-singing, I followed the 
sound, and you may judge of my surprise 
when I found that these men engaged in 
the worship of God were the sons of men 
who roamed over these prairies in bar- 
barous wildness. May the good work go 
on.” 

I doubt if you can find a distinguished 
officer of the army who will not bear the 
same testimony. Generals Sherman, 
Miles, Stanley, and a host of others have 
borne witness to their fidelity. 

Our excellent Commissioner and the 
Superintendent of Indian Schools are giv- 
ing the Indians an excellent school sys- 
tem. When civil service is rigidly en- 
forced on Indian officials, we shall have a 
perfect administration. Indian agencies 
will no longer be rewards for political 
henchmen; we shall have agents who fear 
God, and are ashamed to steal. The new 
treaties guarantee individual rights of 
property in land, and make it inalienable. 
But all this is useless unless you can have 
law. No white man can or would live 
without it; but we expect a heathen, sav- 
age race to achieve civilization under cir- 
cumstances which would wreck any peo- 
ple on the face of the earth. You cannot 
leave the Indian tribes to be dealt with by 
their white neighbors; and you have no 
right to ask them to bear the burden of 
administration for communities which 
have no share in the support of govern- 
ment and pay no taxes. 

Do pardon this long letter, and accept 
my heartfelt gratitude for your noble 
article. Your friend, 

H. B. WHIPPLE, 
Bishop of Minnesota. 
Hon, J. B. Thayer. 


—Arabi Pasha, the exiled Egyptian 
mischief-maker, lives on the island of 
Ceylon, amid cocoanut groves haunted by 
squirrels and magpie-robins. He com- 
plains of the moist heat of his present 
home, and compares it unfavorably with 
the dry warmth of Egypt. The climate 
or some other cause has somewhat im- 
paired his health of late. 


Tied Down 


—the woman who doesn’t use 
Pearline. She's tied to her 
work, and tired with it, too. 
Pearline makes another wo- 
man of her. It washes and 
cleans in half the time, with. 
half the work. Nothing can 
be hurt by it, and every thing 
is saved with it. Fearline 
does away with the Rub, Rub, 
Rub. Pearline does more 
than soap; soap gives you 
more to do. 

Peddlers an“ some unscrupu- 
Beware 
Pearline is never if 


you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 
thine—cend it back. 280 JAMES PYLE.N 


R. WILLIAM H. PRENTICE 
M refers, by permission, to the fol- 
lowing persons whose houses he 
has recently decorated and furnished: 
Mr. John Barkley, New Orleans; Mr. E. D. 
Woodruff, Auburn, N. Y.; Mr. A. A. Buell, 
Burlington, Vt.; Mr. W. F. Halsted, Scranton, 
Pa.; Mr. M. H. Taylor, Erie, Pa.; Mr. Geo. 
Wyatt, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Sketches, estimates, and designs for 
interiors furnished. Correspondence 
solicited. 

WILLIAM H. PRENTICE 


(Successor to M. H. BIRGE SONS & CO.) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry 

this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 


We Cut Down 


the price of Washing Powder from 15 cts. a 


Gold 


Washing Powder 


WY 
Yee 


Has Done It. The daily cleaning and weekly washing can be 


BETTE 


done by Gold Dust Washing Pow- 


der than with ANY Soap or other 
Washing Powder, and pr Ana than One Half the Cost. 
Your grocer will sell you a package—4 pounds—for 25 cents. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 


PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., 


PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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VAN 
COCOA 


“Best & Goes Farthest.’” 
“ Thank heaven, 
Am quite well. May 
be permited to say: 
‘Thank heaven and 
Van Houten? 
“ Ts it not his Cocoa: 

‘ That makes me feel so} 
PECKSNIFY. Well” 


PERFECTLY PURE 


an. 


‘VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the . 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa | 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink,readily assimilated. , 
even wy toe most delicate. , 

Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-8 and 1 Ib. Cans. , 
aa@rif not obtainable, enclose 25 ots. to either | 
Van Houten & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New 
York or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can | 
containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will be | 
mailed. Mention this publication. Pre- , 
pared only by the inventors Van HourTen & 
Zoon, Weesp; Holland. ad. ; 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


Ask your doctor what hap- 
pens to cod-liver oil when it 
gets inside of you. 

He will say it is shaken 
and broken up into tiny 
drops, becomes an emulsion ; 
there are other changes, but 
this is the first. 

He will tell you also that 
it is economy to take the oil 
broken up, as it is in Scott's 
Emulsion, rather than bur- 
den yourself with this work, 
You skip the taste too. 

Let us send you an inter- 
esting book on CAREFUL LIv- 
ING; free. 


Scorr & Bownz, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, 56 


MASON HAMLIN 


@Examine the new Mason & Hamlin Piano and Organ 
catalogues, sent free to any address. The Mason & 
Hamlin Grand and Upright Pianos are constructed 
on an Improved Method of Stringing invented ard 
a used by Mason & Hamlin, by which 
remarkable purity of tone and great durability are 
secured ond phenomenal capacity to stand i 


n 
tune. The Mason & Ham- 
lin ScREW- STRINGER 
was patented in July, 1883, 


and is a veri- table triumph 
for American ingenuity, being pronounced by ex- 
perts “‘ the greatest improvement of the century” in 
pianos. American Pianos and Organs are superior 
to all others. Mason & Hamlin Organs have lon 
been the Standard the world over. The Mason 
amlin Piano is fast becoming as famous as the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that Hienest 
STANDARD OF E xcELLENCE 
which has al- ways character- 
ized the latter instrument, and 
won for it Honors 
st all great World’s Exhibitions since P 1867. 
catalogues free. 
‘thout wunder-estimatin tmprovements 

ected by others in Mason & Hamlin 
TRINGER is claimed to be the at improvement 


of them all, and without it the highest attainable 
excellence is sim 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
STON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Travel Annoyances in Europe 


The Boston “ Transcript ” copies the fol- 
lowing from a private letter of Mr. Perabo, 
written from Germany toa friend: “ After 
spending a delightful fortnight with Eng- 
lish friends, we crossed over from Queen- 
boro’ to Flushing—122 miles. Here we 
again came upon that well worn hardship 
—Continental cars. Such swaying and 
jolting! Four wheels and no springs to 
speak of, very like our gravel cars, only 
plushed. I said to my companion, ‘ How 
would you like to ride on the Boston and 
Albany Road this morning ?’ But there are 
lots of other stupid things. For instance, 
you cannot pay in the train; and a ticket 
is not good until used, as in America— 
regardless of cost; they generally expire 
after one week. Then, in spite of fine 
official buttons, nobody carries a time-table 
in his head. To date connections and ar- 
rivals ahead is impossible, and only the 
highest officers of the service know details 
—therefore en route inaccessible. And 
the baggage fuss, with no checks given! 
One man weighing it, with an assistant 
standing idly by, shouting, ‘One after 
another, please; don’t crowd! and the 
minute-hand pushing the train off in about 
five minutes! This objection of no checks, 
by the way, also applies to England, with 
its easy opportunities for learning it from 
millions of American travelers, each one 
speaking of it almost daily. Another 
thing needed to be abo ished there is the 
tasteless mania for advertising at railway 
stations, the names of which alone should 
be keptin plainview. Everything is cocoa 
and soap, either or both escorting you in 
and out of tunnels lest they might feel 
neglected through attention to the scenery, 
usually so peaceful and poetic in that coun- 
try. Where newspapers abound and are so 
eagerly read, one is quite disgusted with 
such ugly display. And, last but not least, 
the whistling nuisance! This is simply 
idiotic. Imagine any of the highest notes 
on a piano driven by steam, near you or 
inside of a station, when a low-sounding 
tone carries much farther—which ocean 
steamers have proved for many years. It 
may not be generally known that this 
barbarous practice caused the total deaf- 
ness of Robert Franz, our noble song- 
writer of Halle, near Leipsic, to whom 
Americans, through the instrumentality of 
Mr. Otto Dressel, have shown substantial 
kindness in the loss of his ‘ concord of 
sweet sounds.’ Where our bell is used, the 
German and English engineers sound the 
whistle, and often the milder method is 
entirely absent. Where the safety of pas- 
sengers is so absolute and free from the 
serious Western problem—how to obtain 
an army of railroad employees free from 
drink and bad habits—itis a pity such com- 
paratively simple matters should be found 
to be almost impossible of accomplishment. 
They are certainly not of the spiritual order 
so long coming on earth, but are of the 
most practical kind, and may be appreci- 
ated by any ordinary, common-sense 
mortal.” 


—John Blocher, of Buffalo, has be- 
queathed his large house to be used as a 
charitable home for aged men, and has 
provided for the endowment cf the insti- 
tution with almost his entire fortune, esti- 
mated at $2,000,000. 


For Biliousness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. W. B. GiLtres, Winnipeg, Manitoba, says: 
“| have used it in a typical case of indigestion with 
biliousness, and found it to be 


without exception, 
the best thing I ever used in such cases.” “| restoresComplex 


Who rules in this town? 

Depends on the question up. 

The lamp-chimney ques- 
tion—what sort do you break? 

Whatever sort your dealer 
deals in. 

How, do you think, he 
selects his chimneys ? 

He buys those that cost him 
least; he can get the regular 
price for them; and the faster 
they break the more he sells. 
That’s how he reasons. 

Tell him you want Mac- 
beth’s “‘ pearl top”’ or “ pearl 
glass,” tough glass, transpar- 
ent, clear, not foggy, fine, of. 
right shape and uniform. Tell 
him you'll pay him a nickel 
more a piece, and that will 
cover his extra costs twice 
over. Tell him you don't pro- 
pose to break any more. Try 


your hand at ruling. 
Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACRETH & Co. 


Price | ** Worth a Guinea a Box.” | 25c. 


Dislodge Bile, 

Stir up the Liver, 
Cure Sick-Headache, 


Remove Disease & 


mote Good Health 


Famous the world over. 
Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. 
Made at St, Helens,England. Sold by drug- 
ists and dealers. New Yo~.. Depot, 365 
108. 


? anal Street. 


KNABE 


PIANOS 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore St. 
New York, 148 Fifth Av. Washington, 8:7 Market Space 


PORFLINGER’S 


AMBRICAN 
Gut Glass 


Siz Hewrr Tromrson, the 
most noted physician of Eng- 
land, says that more than 
y half of all diseases come from 
errors in diet. 

oo Send for Free Sample of 
mm Garfield Tea to 319 West 


, 45th Street, New York City. 
G ofbad eat 


LD TEA ::=:: 


scures Sick Headache; 
m;curesConstipation. 


) 
for the table is Perfeetion 
C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 
‘Ne 
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Correspondence 


The Yellowstone Park 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

A recent issue of the “Union ” com- 
‘ments unfavorably upon the proposal to 
build a railroad into the Yellowstone 
Park. The objection to anything that 


awould harm the scenic wonders and beau- . 


ties of the Park is well founded. Buta 
railroad of some kind is sadly needed. 
The Grand Cafion is now inaccessible 
without great physical discomfort, attended 
more or less with danger. In July and 
August the dust and heat are almost un- 
‘bearable. During these months the sec- 
tion is practically without rain. The piti- 
less sun strikes through the rarefied air 
with such fierceness that it seems as if a 
hot word would start a conflagration. The 
long stage-ride for hours through desolate, 
‘fire-swept wastes, over roads heavy with 
suffocating dust, killsall the enthusiasm of 
even the young and healthy. A common 
expression upon leaving the Park is: 
“ Wouldn’t have missed it for the world. 
‘Wouldn’t go through it again for a thou- 
sand dollars!” A year ago a prominent 
New York lawyer dropped dead while 
-walking onthe road to rest himself from 
the jolt of the stage. The discomfort and 
cost of the trip bar out the great mass of 
people who otherwise would appreciate 
and enjoy the natural wonders. _ 

The ideal railway for such a region 
‘would be the electric. This could easily 
be run by power derived from the unlim- 
‘ited waterfalls just outside the Park 
limits. Next best to this would be a 
series of cable roads run from central 
Stations. There is dead timber enough in 
‘the park to furnish steam for these for a 
hundred years to come. The cutting out 
of this timber, which stretches for miles 
and miles along the dreary roads, would be 
a benefit. Even.a locomotive with proper 
spark-consumer would do no harm. 

With some one of these means of ac- 
cess properly managed, a thousand people 
would visit the Park where one does now. 
The nervousness which most persons feel 
in riding down steep hills with heavy 
stages would be done away with. They 
would reach the marvelous geysers with 
body and temper unworn. The Grand 
Cafion would be only two or three hours’ 
ride from Cinnabar, where the present rail- 
road now ends. No pen or brush can touch 
the fringe of this cafion’s glory. It seems 
a pity that all who love heauty and wor- 
ship God cannot see it. 

M. S. P. 


The New South 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page is a Virgin- 
jan, a scholar, and a pessimist. Before 
the war some priests and demagogues 
told the same story that Mr. Page tells us 
about slavery, and everybody believed 
them who wanted to, but that story to-day 
is futile. Mr. Page forgot to give us a 
description and illustration of an auction 
sale of slaves where beautiful girls, appar- 
ently white, brought high prices, and why ; 
where the babe was torn from its weeping 
mother’s breast and sold to a Southern 
trader. 

God abolished slavery. His instru- 
ments were the Abolition pen and the 
Union soldier’s sword, yet the aristocratic 
spirit of “the old South ” is unreconciled. 
The South is under freedom now, and 


her coming scholars will glory in emanci- 
pation and write without being sectional. 


The New England scholar, standing on 
Plymouth Rock, views the past and pres- 


ent complacently. He sees a Federal 


Government securing religious and politi- 
cal liberty, the principles for which his remedy , 
forefathers came to America to establish for all diseases 
and enjoy, and he writes judiciously. originating in 
West Grove, Ia. impure pioog, 
— the 
MEDICINE 

“T have just learned the difference be- 
tween a vase, a vahs, and a vauze.” “ How which 
do you distinguish them?” ~- Anything 
that costs less than 50 cents is a vase; be- may always 
tween 50 cents and $7 is a vahs; over $7 be relied upon 


is a 


—— eee to give the best 
“Your fiancée is a Boston girl, : : 

lieve?” “Yes.” “Then I suppose she is satisfaction, 
familiar with Browning?” “I beg your 


is 
pardon. The true Boston girl is never 5 
familiar with anybody.”— New York AY 


Press. 


“ No, my son, it is not always polite to S afsa pari a 


tell a man what you think of him. It is 
safer to tell it to somebody else, and is| Oypres others. willcure you 
just as effective in most instances.”— 7 
Boston Transcript. 


“UNCLE REMUS” SAYS: 


itori f ** The Atlanta Constitution,” 
RTLANTA, GA., Sept. 30, 1 

Several years ago I was suffering from Kidney Complaint and General Debility. I lost 
flesh constantly, at the rate of a found a week.. After treatment by my family physician, which 
failed altogether, and after dosing myself with various patent medicines, I concluded to go to 
Lithia Springs. The place was undeveloped then, but I drank the water and sat under the 
shade of the trees, and recovered my health fully. / weighed 108 pounds when I went to the 
Springs, and zow / weigh 168. 1 think there is no case of Dyspepsia or Kidney ailment that 


this Water will not cure. I have sent hundreds of my friends to Lithia Springs, and they have 
all been materially benefited. 
BOWDEN LITHIA SPRINGS CO., Lithia Springs, Ga. 


J@EL CHANDLER HARRIS. 
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HOW TO REACH 
THE SPRINGS 
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_ 


HE Bowden Lithia Water contains much more LITHIA 
than any other natural water, or about 4% grains per gallon. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
—— booklet, showing views of Sweet- Water Park Hotel, Baths, and Springs, and opimions of lead- 
¢ Christian Union . 


ing physicians, sent tree upon application to the undersigned or to the Recreation Department 


R. L. DICKS, General Agent, 225 Produce Exchange, New York 
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The Sleeping Sentinel 


An anecdote showing President Lincoln’s 
merciful nature in a touching light is the 
one of the sleeping sentinel, William Scott, 
the Vermont boy, whose life Lincoln saved 
after he had been condemned to be shot. 
Lincoln personally saw Scott, and talked 
with him a long time. Scott would not 
talk to his comrades of the interview after- 
wards, until one night, when he had re- 
ceived a letter from home, he finally opened 
his heart to a friend in this wise: “The 
President was the kindest man I had ever 
seen. I was-scared at first, for I had 
never before talked with a great man. 
But Mr. Lincoln was so easy with me, so 
gentle, that I soon forgot my fright. He 
stood up, and he says to me, ‘ My boy, 
stand up here and look me in the face.’ | 
did as he bade me. ‘ My boy,’ he said, 
‘you are not going to be shot to-morrow, 
| am going to trust you and send you back 
to your regiment. I have come up here 
from Washington, where I have a great 
deal to do, and what I want to know is 
how you are going to pay my bill.’ There 
was a big lump in my throat; I could 
scarcely speak. But I got it crowded 
down, and managed to say, ‘ There is some 
way to pay you, and I will find it after a 
little. There is the bountyin the savings 
bank. I guess we could borrow some 
money on a mortgage on the farm. I was 
sure the boys would help, so I thought we 
could make it up if it wasn’t more than 
five or six hundred dollars.’ +‘ But it is a 
great deal more than five or six hundred 
dollars,’ he said. Then | said I didn’t see 
how, but I was sure | would find some 
way—if I lived. Then Mr. Lincoln put 
his hands on my shoulders and looked into 
my face as if he were sorry, and said, ‘My 
boy, my bill is a very large one. Your 
friends cannot pay it, nor your bounty, nor 
your farm, nor all your comrades. There 
is only one man in all the world who can 
pay it, and his name is William Scott. If 
from this day William Scott does his duty, 
so that, if I were there when he comes to 
die, he could look me in the face as he 
does now, and say, | have kept my promise 
and I have done my duty as a soldier, 
then my debt will be paid. Will you make 
that promise and try to keep it?” 1 said 
| would make the promise, and, with God’s 
help, I would keep it. He went away out 
of my sight forever. 1 know I shall never 
see him again, but may God forget me it 
ever | forget his kind words or my prom- 
ise!” Mr. Chittenden, who had a personal 
share in bringing the case of Scott to 
Lincoln’s attention, and who watched his 
subsequent career, says he became “ the 
general favorite of all his comrades, the 
most popular man in the regiment, and 
modest, unassuming, and unspoiled by his 
success.” He died risking his life in the 
rescue of wounded men, “ being shot all to 
pieces,” 


Interruption 


Thomas Carlyle, though a great talker 
on occasion, did not talk with people who, 
in his opinion, were not worth his talk. A 
young American once called on “ the sage 
of Chelsea” with a letter of introduction 
from a friend. 

Mr. Carlyle talked with him long enough 
to get the impression that the young man 
had no ideas to exchange for his own, and 
then relapsed into sullen silence, gazing 
the while steadily into the fire. 

The visitor, who was much awed by 
the presence of the great man, sat in 


similar silence for several minutes. Then 
it occurred to him that his host was wait- 
ing for him to say something. 

“ Ah—Mr. Carlyle—” he began, falter- 
ingly, “what a fine old neighborhood—ah 
—Chelsea is—” 

“Don’t interrupt me!” thundered Carlyle, 
looking up angrily. 

“ Ah, but, Mr. Carlyle !” said the young 
man, in astonishment ; ; “but you weren’t 
saying anything !” 

“ Saying anything? No, you blockhead ; 
you interrupted my silence! ”— Youth's 
Companion. 


Condensed Wisdom 


Unbelief never tries to pull anybody out 
of the ditch. 

The way to be somebody in heaven is 
to be willing to be nobody on earth. 

The best medicine for self-cenceit is to 
be well introduced to yourself. 

People are scarce who are satisfied: with 
their next-door neighbor’s religion. 

There are church members who call 
keeping the ten commandments running 
into fanaticism.—Ram’s Horn. 


After the Grip 


Convalescence is very slow, and to recover the health- 
tone a good tonic is absolutely necessary. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has been used with wonderful success 
as a building-up medicine and blood purifier after 
attacks of the Grip, after Typhoid Fever, Scarlet 
Fever, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, or other prostrating 
diseases. It possesses just the building-up effect so 
much needed; it vitalizes and enriches the thin and 
impoverished blood, and it invigorates the kidneys 
and the liver. 


Left in Bad Shape 


** The Grip left me in bad shape; po strength, no appe- 
tite, and with a bad cough. I heard what Houwd’s Sarsa- 
parilla had done for others in similar cases, and decided to 
give it a trial,and I have seen no reason to regtet my 
chonce, for, after taking three bottles, consider that I am as 
well as ever I was in my life.”” Levi R. Wutre, Mosely 
& Stoddard’s Mfg. Co., Rutland, Vt. 

A Firm “ Grip’”’ 

**One year ago I was taken down sick with ‘the Grip,’ 
and my whole system seemed completely run down. I 
could not sleep or eat. A friend of mine advised me to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. So I did. 
two months I was a well man. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


that I keep it on hand all the time.”” Curtis Gowpy, 
City Bill Poster, Shelbyville, I1l. 


I used four bottles, and in 
I think so much of 
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SCARLET FRUIT, oblong in sha 
© as late as February so that from 
© brilliant color. 


essentials for wide pop ty. 


Price: 40 cents each; 3 for $1,00; 7 for $2.00; 


that with every order for one or more plants we will send 


FREE, our CATALOGUE of EVERYTHING for the GAR- 


DON’T FORCET. } 


DEN, (which alone costs us 25 cents) provided you will state where you saw this advertisement. 
nd in illuminated covers, and is the largest and handsomest ver issued. 
It is re re with many engravings and colored plates of all that is new and desirable in SEEDS and 


ae ‘atalogue ot 150 pages is 
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ing until frost. 

@ to form and increase in numbers until THE WHOLE VINE IS 
and about as large as a cherry; they remain perfect 

ugust until late into the winter, it will be a mass of 
The CHINESE MATRIMONY VINE grows andthrives in any situation 
either shade or es ~ will take rootin any soil, in fact nature has given itall the 
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Bits of Fun 


1 A colored philosopher is reported to 
| have said: “ Life, my breddren, am mos ly 
made up of prayin’ for rain and then 
wishin’ it would cl’ar off.”—Z xchange. 


The usual absence of witticisms about 
the plumber this season is due to the fact 
that the weather is out of joint. No 
freeze, no bust; no bust, no bill.—PAz/a- 
delphia Ledger. 


> 


One day the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, in 
a tramp through Cornwall, came to a 
little village in which a tea meeting was 
going on. Mr. Pearse entered the little 
chapel and joined in the tea. He was in bij7,3" 
the most unclerical of costumes, which Wiis 
was an act of sense on his part, but dur- 
ing the process of tea one or two of the 
“leaders” managed to recognize him. 
Whereupon one of them approached him, 
and said, in an anxious whisper: “ Be you 
the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse?” Yes, I 
be,” he answered. “I thought as how 
you was. Now, do you see, we want to , | ) = 
: raise a little money, and a thought have 3 = 
struck us. Now, do ’ee just come out FE 
| quiet like and say nothing to nobody, and 
| then we will put ’ee in the vestry, and 
we will go into the chapel and say: ‘ The 
Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, author of ‘ Daniel —' ———— = 
Quorm,’ is in the vestry and can be seed | q perpetual bloomer, asit is in flower at all times of the year. a good specimen showing always from ten 
at threepence each, the proceeds to go for | {@, thirty lange saucer-shaped blossoms, about Yaree inches across, of beautiful, bright: clear pink color 
the good of the cause !’ "—7ribune. form, goes to make a flower which is in beauty perfection itself. Each blossom keeps perfect many days 

before fading, and when it drops, others are out to take its place. and this succession of beauty is contin- 


ued from one tape end toanother. The plant is a free grower, succeeding in any soll or situation. Asa 
window plant it combines great hardiness and ease of culture with unsurpassed beauty and delicate love- 
liness, and is truly a plant which has no superior. In the open ground it grows freely and blooms profuse- 

2 TET EAT ly all summer, and, in fact, until winterisuponit. Early frosts do not injure it, and it blooms on until 
frozen solid or covered with snow. It is a plant whose merits of hardiness, ease of culture, perpetual 

freedom of bloom, and unsurpassed beauty, both in color and habit, are offset by no faults whatever. It 

a is the one most desirable new plant for the whole world. INE PLANTS, ALL READY to 
BLOOM, by MAIL POS AID, GUARANTEED to Arrive in Good Condition, 40 cts. 
each, 3 for $1, 7 for S82. Those ordering three or more plants may have a Manettia 


THE TRIE MAMETTIA Th t mi: ifi tfi ri ine in cultivati nd is loaded 
THE TRUE MANETTIA VINE rine 
marvelous wide. Fine plants ALREADY BUDDED AND BLOOMING, 25 
NEW PEACOCK PANSY A Pansy of superb and varied color, showing the glorious and luminous 

in of pansy ever seen SEED PER PACKET, 25 © NTS. ae 
Extra ct of SPECIAL OFFER For 60 cts. we will send by mail one plant each of Mexican Primrose, Manettia 
* Vine and pk’t Peacock Pansy. Two of each for $1. 


Also the Following Extra Choice Collections by Mail Postpaid. 


Wsed b 


y 12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs.. 25e | 5 Grand Lilies,5 sorts named, including Auratun). 50¢ 
i ALL GOOD COOKS 6 New Double Pearl Tuberoses, flowering bulbs... 85e | & Grand Cacti, different sorts named.......... see. 500 
5 Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named............ 50e | 8 Different rare new perpetual blooming plants.. 50¢ 
| The Wear Found. 4 Lovely Tea Roses,white,pink,yellow and scariet 60e | 6 Pkts. each rare new Flower, and Vegetable seeds 50¢ 
For only $3.00 we will send postpaid all the collections, Primrose, Manettia and 
m ; Send to ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, A GREAT OFFE s Pansy offered above. Order at once, as these offers may not appear again. 
| or Cook Book showing use of ARMOUR’S OUR BRONZE BLUE CATALOGUE (A superb work of art in bronze blue) of FLOWER 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. and VEGETABLE SEEDS, BULBS. PLANTS 


and RARE FRUITS, is the most beautiful and complete everissued. 152 pages, hundreds of Ele- 
gant Engravings, Stipple Lithograph Coversand 7 beautiful large Colored Piates. We offer the 
tinest standard varieties and novelties in Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Piants of all kinds and 
rare new Fruits. Also the greatest collection of rare Cacti, Flowering Shrubs, New Aquatic Plants, etc. 


reer eer Don’t miss the Great Japanese Wineberry, Allsummer maapperry. Water Hyacinth, Trailing Queen 
a ~ Fuchsia, Dwarf Orange, Mooguito Catcher Plant, Picture Rock Tomato, Stanley Potato, and hundreds of 
) a Th D &C rd C ae « other Grand Novelties. THIS MAGNIFICENT CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT FREE 
| es ingee ona Os TO ALL WHO ORDER THE MEXICAN PRIMROSE OR ANYTHING HERE OF- 
4a , - FERED. Or for only 20 cts. we will send CATALOGUE, Sample Copy of the MAY- 
e FLOW ER and a packet of PEACOCK PANSY SEED. We want agents in every town to take 
. . subscribers for our beautiful Monthly Horticultural Paper, TOE MAYWF WER, 50c. per year. 
| ‘ a warge Colored Plate with every number. Liberal premiums. Sample copy free. Address 
| ; JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. Y. 
| S ARE ON THEIR OWN ROOTS, € 
) . and cost no more than the other kind, > 
| Propagated and grown by special methods of 
Hi | our own, they will grow and bloom wherever x 
grass grows and water runs. BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS 
2 B®” We are by far the largest Rose & — , 
ay way in Premiums more than most % to mail free upon receipt of 12¢ wr EVERGREEN NURSERIES, Evergreen, Wis. 
others produce. 1 Pkg. Earliest Rad 
Our Special Mail System i fe, Phe, Melos 
ur Special Matt System insures free, safe, scious Melon, 
and satisfactory delivery everywhere, and 1 Pkg. Choice Tomato An Excellent Article, 
makes us as good as next door neighbors AN : 
a, ew Idea Entirely, 
to every lover of flowers, Ard ought to be by 
@ y a woman physician commending the Scten ¢ 
Our NEW GUIDE for 7892 Belt and panes. To eve | Onder amounting 
i Will surprise and delight you, It has over HNA elt’ 50C.,, banc 700, and $1.00 "per dos, Carriage 
100 pages, maga,ine size, with handsome JOHN A. SALZER, La Crosse, Wi prepesd Medical and financial reference given, Send | 
) Hlustrations, honest descriptions and of illustrated circular. 
j helptul hints; giving plain directions how @ EMMA HOWARD CARPENTER, 
ap P) to get and how to keep upwards of ™ Springfield, Vermont, U. S. A. | 
ROSES, BULBS, @ Highest Award at Mechanics’ 204280. 
C o AND SEEDS. ‘ A HOSE answering an adver- 
Paint and Ink from woolen tisement will confer a favor 
| UPON the Advertiser and _ the 
household. Recommended an 
The DINGEE & CONARD Co. for sale by | Publisher by stating that they 
| : e +» © ealers and Grocers th Ad ti : T 
Kose Growers &Seedsmen, West Grove,Pa. Sample Bottle by Mail, aoc. saw ver isement HE 
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In Gout, Rheumatic Gout, and Kheumatism, at 


HOT SPRINGS, 


NY 


Dr. A. BLAYDES, PRES 


Medical and Surgical 


SS 
\ YAS 


= 


In titute. 


Dr.R.O. BLAYDES, SECY. 


STATEMENT OF DR. BLAYDES 
‘*We have made use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER with patients of this institution 
in many obstinate cases of Gout, Rheumatic Gout, and Rheumatism, with uniformly 
excellent results, and in diseases generally of Uric Acid Diathesis regard it as an invaluable 


remedy. 
ordinary property.”’ 


Dr. Algernon S. Garnett, Surgeon (retired) U.S. Navy, Resident 
Physician, Hot Springs, Ark. : 

My experience in the use of Burrato WaATERis limited to the treat- 
ment of Gout, Rheumatism, and that hybrid disease * Rheumatic Gout’ 
(so called), which is in contradistinction to the Rheumatoid Arthritis of 
Garrod, 

LT have had excellent resuits from this Water in these affections, dof in my 
own person and in the treatment of patients jor whom I have prescribed it. Of 
course, the remedial agent is its contained Alkalltes and their solvent properties. 

Hence it is a prophylactic as we// as a remedy in Nephritic Colic 
and forming Caleculi-when due toa redundancy of Lithic Acid.” 


The Late Dr. Wm. F. Carrington, Resident Physician, Hot Springs, 

Ark., Surgeon (retired) U.S. Navy, Surgeon Conf. States Navy : 

“ Burrato Liru1a Water, Spring No.2, has signally demonstrated its 
remedial power in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Uric Acid 
Gravel, and other maladies dependent upon the Urie Acid Diathesis. 

“ [t not only eliminates from the blood the deleterious agent before it crystal- 
lises, but Aissolves :t in the form of Calecull, at /east to a size that renders 
its passage along the ureters and urethra comparatively easy.” 


Its action in this class of cases indicates certainly the possession of some extra- 


Dr. T. B. Buchanan, Resident Physician, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas: 

“Send me five cases Burr aco Warer, Springs No. 2. I have 
made use of this Water for Gout i my own person and prescribed it for 
patients similarly suffering, with the most decided beneficial results. 1 take 
pleasure in advising gouty patients to these Springs.” 


Dr. G. W. Lawrence, Resident Physician, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas: 
prescribe Burrato Litu1a with great confidence in all diseases 
of Uric Acid Diathesis. When traveling, it is my habit to use this Water 
as a guarantee for getting a pure water.”’ 


Dr. L. S. Ordway, Resident Physician, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas: 

“I have used Burrato Liru1a Water, Spring No. 2, very extensively and 
successfully, in my practice, in cases of Rheumatism of the Arthritic form, 
especially when complicated with weak, inactive Avdneys, with inclination 
to Bright's Disease. 1 have also found it an efficient remedy in A /duminuria 
of pregnancy.” 


Water, in Cases of One Dozen Half-Gallon Bottles, $5.00, 


F. O. B. Here. 


Descriptive Pamphlets sent FREE. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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